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Whatever it is you’re eating or drinking, cooking or baking... 
you can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl”. 
And there’s no bitter aftertaste. At drugstores everywhere. 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois and Montreal, Canada. *Sucaryl—Abbott’s Non-Caloric Sweetener TABLETS AND LIQUID 








the LUZ LKR. plan for a lovelier you 


cosmetic selection through personal appraisal of you 


From skin to hair, from eyes to lips, the Luzier Plan of cosmetic care is based 

on a thorough study of individual requirements. For example, it is of the utmost 
importance for every woman to determine just what type of skin she has before 
selecting the products which will help enhance and protect her natural loveliness. 
Aided by the Luzier Consultant she decides whether her skin is dry, oily, 

normal, or a combination of these types. The color of her hair and eyes, as well 
as skin tone and overall coloring, are taken into consideration, together with facial 
characteristics. Based on such an appraisal, every woman can select the superb 


Luzier cosmetics which will be of most benefit to her. 


LUZIER INCORPORATED, Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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“Because I wasn’t getting enough sleep, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“There’s nothing worse than staring at the ceiling all night. 
I know. I used to. Just too keyed up to sleep. And |iow tired 
I always was the next day! 


“I finally went to the doctor. He said I might be like a 
lot of people he’d seen lately: drinking too much coffee. 
He explained that some people can’t take all the caffein 
in coffee all the time; suggested I start drinking Postum 
instead. Postum hasn’t a speck of caffein in it, can’t irritate 
your nerves or keep you awake. 





ORisen, “I took his advice. And in just a few days I began to sleep 
better. Why don’t you try Pdstum for 30 days? You’ll find 
yourself sleeping better—and feeling livelier, too. And you’ll 
oer like the way Postum tastes.” 


OSTUM 
Postum "2 is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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breast 
surgery 


need not make you 
look or feel different 


IDENTICAL 
FORM restores 


your normal contour 


and your 


peace of mind 





Actual photo of mastectomy wearing IpenticaL FoRM 


A comfortable and natural breast 
form is a most important back-to- 
normal step following mastectomy. 


Made of soft skin-like plastic con- 
taining a flowing gel, IDENTICAL 
FORM has the yielding “feel”, and 
the harmonizing weight and mobil- 
ity of the normal breast. It fits any 
bra and may be worn with carefree 
comfort, even in a bathing suit or 
evening gown. 


Available in 24 sizes: individually and ex- 
pertly fitted in leading stores in the United 
States and Canada. Patented U.S.A. and for- 
eign countries. 
RECOMMENDED by physicians as en important 
back-to-normal step 










i 
| 

| IDENTICAL FORM, INC. 
j 17 West 60th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


| Please send literature and list of authorized dealers. 
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How’s Your Mental 
Batting Average? 


By JOHN E. GIBSON 


How WELL you get along in this 
world and how successfully you are 
able to solve your problems depends 
not so much on how much intelli- 
gence you have, as on how effectively 
you use it. Authorities have found, 
as a matter of fact, that most people 


possess far more intelligence than 


they are able to use effectively. 

In view of this fact, scientists in 
leading universities have been con- 
ducting exhaustive surveys and ex- 
periments to find out as much as pos- 
sible about how people's minds work 
—and how to get top performance out 
of people. Their discoveries not only 
explode popular misconceptions, but 
reveal many valuable secrets which 
will enable you to perform any type 
of mental work more easily and more 
efficiently. 

Regardless of where you rank on 
the IQ scale, science can now tell 
you how to evaluate your thinking 
ability. Let’s take a look at their find- 
ings: 


Does your intelligence vary with the 
seasons? 

Yes. If you're like most people, your 
brain will function better in the 
spring than during any other time in 
the year; and second best in the fall. 
And you'll have a lot more on the 
ball mentally in winter than you will 
in summer. During hot weather your 


brain is likely to be slower at coming 
up with the answers than at any 
other time. 

The noted scientist, Ellsworth 
Huntington, compared the findings 
of leading studies and surveys assess- 
ing the intelligence of all types of in- 
dividuals during the various months 
and seasons. And he found them to 
be in general agreement on the above 
points. 

Though science cannot wholly ex- 
plain this interesting phenomenon, it 
has established that temperature and 
climate do have a very direct bearing 
on how well our mental faculties 
function, and that cool weather is far 
more conducive to creative thinking 
than is summer heat. The same fac- 
tors that stimulate all nature in the 
spring may be responsible for man’s 
mental acceleration during that time 
of year. 

These findings suggest that people 
might do well to tackle their most 
critical problems during those seasons 
of the year when their brains develop 
their greatest horsepower. And as for 
summer—well, that seems a good time 
to take as long a vacation as possible. 


Does your manual dexterity provide 
an index of intelligence? 

Yes. Contrary to popular opinion, 
Dr. Maurice H. Fouracre of Colum- 
bia University finds that intelligence 
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and manual dexterity tend to go to- 
gether; and that the person who is 
adept at working with his hands is 
likely to rank appreciably higher in 
the IQ department than the man who 
is not. His findings completely upset 
the commonly held belief that the in- 
dividual who is lacking in intellectual 
prowess is likely to excel in manual 


skill. 


What are two simple steps you can 
take to step up your mental horse- 
power? 

Studies show that your brain can’t 
function at top efficiency without an 
ample supply of oxygen and blood. 
Don’t permit yourself to slump at 
your desk—and do cultivate a posture 
which permits proper breathing and 
adequate oxygen. Also get enough 
exercise to insure a good circulation 
of blood. 

Studies conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School show 
that shallow breathing—or any other 
condition which limits oxygen intake 
—causes the brain cells to function 
less efficiently. And poor circulation 


was found to have a similarly adverse 
effect. 

And at the University of Illinois it 
was found in laboratory tests that 
when students’ oxygen intake was re- 
stricted, scores made on IQ tests took 
a sharp drop. The study also made it 
clear that the mental performance of 
thin people is most affected by 
breathing habits which restrict the 
intake of oxygen. Least affected be- 
cause of his greater lung capacity is 
the short, stocky, barrel-chested in- 
dividual. 


Is your ability to think affected by 
what you eat? 

Yes. If you want to get the best 
performance out of your gray matter, 
scientific evidence indicates that 
you'd better eat an adequate, well- 
balanced diet. And the further you 
depart from it, the more your mental 
abilities are likely to suffer. In a Uni- 
versity of Minnesota study, for ex- 
ample, subjects were fed on a low- 
nutrition diet, then given mental tests 
to check the effect. In almost 90 per- 
cent of the cases, mental abilities 





were found to have been adversely 
affected. 

Studies also have shown that the 
average person's capacity for sus- 
tained mental effort is appreciably 
lower when he starts the day with a 
skimpy breakfast. 


Can you think better when you con- 
centrate intensely? 

Contrary to what many people be- 
lieve, you can’t. Studies conducted by 
the noted psychiatrist, Dr. David 
Harold Fink, show that intense con- 
centration actually tends to slow 
your mental processes. Here’s why: 
The harder you try to concentrate, 
the more tense you become. And ten- 
sion inhibits all types of mental effort 
—including memory. (Next time 
you Tre trying to remember something, 
instead of cudgeling your brain, try 
relaxing. You'll find the desired infor- 
mation will come to much 
quicker.) 

To illustrate how tension interferes 
with our ability to think, Doctor Fink 
points out that when tension becomes 

(Continued on page 70) 
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EAGER YOUNGSTER WATCHES MOTHER ADD “SUGARPLUM’ TREAT TO LUNCH BOX 





Snack a SUNSWEET?.. Lunchbox Fun! 


Add fun to the lunchbox...with a 
handful of SUNSWEET Prunes. The 
youngsters love their “Sugarplum” 
goodness. 

So good for them, too. Rich in vita- 
mins and minerals. Full of natural 
fruit sugars for play-time energy... 


Tree-ripened for full flavor... ‘“Ten- 
derized” for quick cooking and better 
eating out of hand... finest prunes 
you can buy. 

At lunch time, snack time, any time 
... “Snack a SUNSWEET” for fun 
and for energy. 


SUNSWEET Prunes are packed in California by the growers themselves. 


SUNSWEET GROWERS INC. @ SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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A LETTER FROM 
STAN DELAPLANE 


The Frost Is on the Punkin 


THE BRISK November weather de- 
scended on our valley the other night. 
In the morning there was a skimming 
of frost on the hillside. The wild holly 
has been heavy with red berries this 
year, a sure sign of early winter. 

It is the proper season for hunting 
wild turkey. 

I do not think there are any wild 
turkeys around here—I never heard 
of any. But you never can tell. 

Now the way you hunt wild turkey 
is like this: You take a four-year-old 
boy. And you put him in a warm suit 
and a muffler and a cap that pulls 
down over the ears. 

You arm him with a popgun. (I do 
not carry any weapons myself. If I 
run into a turkey, I will battle him 
hand-to-hand.| ) 

Well now, you sneak quietly up the 
hill. And you peek around the holly 
bushes and walk like an Indian. With 
your toes pointing in. 

And about this time, somebody 
comes out and hollers: “Breakfast is 
ready.” 

We did not get a shot at a turkey. 
But you know what? 

While we were hunting, a turkey 
came in and gave himself up. 

He gave himself up to the grocery 
man. The grocery man brought him 
around to the house in a package. 

He is being stuffed at the moment. 
A lesson to all turkeys who try to 
evade hunters like us. 

I notice there are some critics who 
say the Pilgrim Fathers did not have 
turkey and pumpkin pie on Thanks- 
giving day. 

But I do not intend to raise my son 
on dry fact. I intend to raise him on 
romance. (I think the Pilgrims ate 
squash. We do not give much atten- 


tion to squash. We think pumpkin pie 
is better. ) 

I really wish we had a live turkey 
around the place. 

When I was a boy we had real live 
turkeys. And nothing pleased us more 
than seeing our grandfather execute 
the bird. 

We were a bloodthirsty bunch. 
Whack! 

This turkey will do, however. After 
he surrendered, he froze himself in 
a cellophane wrapper. Very thought- 
ful of him, I will say that. 

He froze himself in cellophane al- 
ready printed with his description 
and how to cook him. 

He is a_ bronze, 
turkey. And he should be cooked for 
two hours in a covered pan, being 
basted with pan drippin’s regularly. 

He will then be carved by vours 
truly. One of the most expert turkey 
slicers this country has produced. We 
have been honing up the big knife 
just for this occasion. 

The young man will say grace. The 
youngest child always says grace. You 
cannot understand much of it since 
they run the words together—just the 
ending which goes “truly thankful, 
Amen.” 

The main trouble with a turkey 
that gives himself up is he does not 


broad-breasted 


give up his feathers. At least there 
were none in the package. 

When my grandfather executed a 
turkey, you could have the feathers 
to play Indian with. You stuck them 
in your cap and went around scalping 
each other. 

If I were a turkey man, I would 
attach a package of feathers to the 
cellophaned, frozen turkey. It would 
make the story more believable. END 
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WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of th ds of communities in the U.S. 
and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, where 
the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community get to- 
gether to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or 
the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part- 
time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New England 
south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It 
includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hun- 
dreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the 
country. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore! 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big NEW edition costs only $1.00 








HOW TO HAVE MONEY 
TO RETIRE ON 


If you can’t answer these questions, you’re probably 
losing income right now that could be yours 
@ What's the SAFETY FACTOR in those uninsured savi 
ciations that pay 5%, 6%, even more? 

@ Why do some real estate investments pay twice as much income with less 
risk than almost any other investment medium you could name? 

@ When is it actually safer to aim for a staggering 15% return on your money 

than a “‘safe” 3%? 

@ What is the really ideal real estate purchase for a retired couple? 

“Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On” is the book that charts 
the way to putting your money to work where it pays the best. Whether you 
want a savings bank that pays better or are tempted by such gold mines for 
absentee owners as an orange grove in Florida, this book supplies income- 
producing answers. It names the banks which pay more interest than all the 
rest in the nation. It shows exactly which absentee ownership deals are just 
right for you, which you simply can’t afford to consider. 

This is the book that introduces you to those little-known mortgage-type 
investments that actually pay 10%, 15%, even astonishing sums beyond 
this, and all with reasonable safety. This is the book that opens the way to a 
tax-free income which you can enjoy without the inflationary risks of tax-ex- 
empt municipal bonds; it reveals the investment counselor's advice on the 
best way to put your money into mutual funds; it helps you plan an inflation- 
proof annuity (and explains why it’s downright expensive to buy an annuity 
the way most people do). 

This, too, is the book that shows how to buy stocks at below their averase 
cost and how you can expect your money to grow without ever guessing what 
the stock market will do. It points out the one reason why you should never 
put your money into most first mortgages, and it clearly shows how even a 
small investor can profit from high-paying real estate for, as the book points 
out, more fortunes have been made m real estate than were ever made in 
common stocks. 


and loan asso- 


The one surer way to make your money grow 

There are only three ways to make a better-than-average profit on the money 
you've saved: to be lucky, to take a wild chance that somehow pays off, or to 
know what you’re doing. Investment brokers say only one person in 20 knows 
that surer way. 

“Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On” is the book that onens 
the way to the extra income your money can bring you. It costs only $2.00— 
and you'll agree there is hardly any investment which will ever pay you big- 
ger dividends. So send for your copy now. 





HOW TO RETIRE ON 
REAL ESTATE PROFITS 


If you've been thinking about real estate investments, Harian’s big book 
‘How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’ shows how to go about it. 

Remember, in all American history. there’s never been a better place to 
put your money than into real estate. That’s true especially now, as increased 
population and the big movement into suburbs is pushing up land values all 
over America. That’s even more true if you want a better-than-usual income, 
for real estate can help you earn twice, even three times, as much as a “‘safe”’ 
stock could pay you (and much, much more than a savings bank would ever 
pay). 

“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’ reveals the hidden values in the 
kinds of property that will pay you best, whether you want a safe rental in 
vestment or a speculation that could send your money soaring. It strips bare 
the hidden dangers in other property. It explores practically every kind of 
real estate, helping you always to find the best places for your money. 


Can You Answer These Questions: 

@ What's the ONE real estate purchase that stands out above all others to 
make your income much, much bigger? 

@ What is the ONE BEST WAY to let real estate pay your way and live rent 
free in Florida or California? 

@ Do you know how to virtually guarantee your success with a motel? (Or is 
a trailer park a still better investment for you with much less work?) 

@ If you have only a little bit of money to invest, what are the BEST ways 
to put your money into real estate? 

@ Some people call certain real estate investments the “mutual funds of real 
estate.”” What are these? Do they really pay twice as much as the ordinary 
mutual funds? 

@ Do you know how to tell what a lot is really worth? Or how to profit—and 
really profit—from fixing up an abandoned farm? Or how to find a prop- 
erty that’s worth much more than the asking price? Or how to sell your 
own home fast and at a good profit? 

Nothing you do in real estate is ever going to cost you as little as $2. Yet 
“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’’ over and over again shows you how 
to get better-than-usual rental income and how to spot the real estate that 
could double in value—and it costs only $2. So get your copy now. 
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+++ at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 











These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten-Path names the really low-cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach's, yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trips 
to get there!). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely b iful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry usually over- 
look (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten-Path opens a different kind of vacationing or 
retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

@ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely sur- 
I ded by C d territory ...or a village more Scottish than Scotland 
... Or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where no one ever heard 
of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people... (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out). 

@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners and a fine arts program, That southern island first discovered by mil- 
lionaires who had all the world to roam in... and now their hideaways are 
open to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of 
art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who's had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at 
some of the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
They're all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 
read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto 

0. 

Off-the-Beaten-Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 
freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 











BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U.S.—+so nearly like Tahiti 
in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made from a 
rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but also 
stay awhile for hardly more than you'll spend at a resort in the U.S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a 
song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 

BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. a big new book with about 
70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U.S., 
the rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, 
honorary vice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American 
dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd give 
it credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend 
for a few months at home or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U.S. border to 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


--—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—----—-------------- 
Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 57 Duke St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I 

: | 

I have enclosed $...... (cash, check, or money order). Please | 

send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I | 

l am not satisfied. 

| Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. | 

| How to Have Money to Retire on. $2. ! 

| How to Retire on Real Estate Profits. $2. l 
Off-the-Beaten-Path—these are America’s own Bargain 

! Paradises. $2. 

| Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 | 

| l 

| ! 

| I 

| 

! 

l 

| 

| 


C) Special OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) for $6 


Print Name 

i 
Address ! 
| 
City and State | 
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TINCOFAX" 


Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 


chafed skin, abrasions, and 


minor irritations. Wonderful 
for baby’s diaper rash, too. 
® 
exceptionally smooth 
te 
pleasantly scented 


# . 
emollient 
Large tubes, 60¢, from your drugstore. 
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LIVING LEGENDS 


A series of little known human interest stories 


about the world’s best known people. 
by ANDREW ROBIN 


Aut HIS life, Ed searched for excitement. At an early 
age he joined a gang—a rough, tough group of kids 
ranging in age from 10 to 14. A few days later, after a 
battle royal with the leader, Ed proclaimed himself head 
man. From then on he and his friends gave the police 
little rest. 

The gang trouble continued until one day Ed’s father 
died unexpectedly. Overnight the youngster quieted 
down, accepting a heavy responsibility when he an- 
nounced, “I’m head of the family now. First thing I'm 
gonna do is quit school, Then I’m gonna get a job.” 

He was as good as his word. His first job was sweeping 
up the floor in a glass factory 12 hours a day; his pay was 
5¢ an hour. 

But the glass works was too boring. He quit and found 
another job more to his liking—chiseling angels on tomb- 
stones. In order to master his new career, he enrolled in 
the evening classes at an art school. 

At the ripe old age of 14 this slender, bright-eyed 
youngster saw his first auto chugging and puffing down 
a street in Columbus, Ohio. “That’s for me,” he said 
aloud. “I want to work with cars.” 

Ed went from garage to garage pleading for a job. 
Finally he landed one. He cleaned parts, swept the floor, 
and helped the owner until he earned the title of 
mechanic’s assistant. 

He taught himself to drive a car and became so expert 
that he was soon competing in small-car races. He moved 
on to major races until, at the age of 21, he was the most 
famous auto racer in the world. 

When war broke he enlisted in the army amid much 
fanfare. The whole world laughed when he sat down to 
chauffeur the U.S. commanding general around Europe. 

But Ed had the last laugh. He talked the general into 
letting him transfer to the air corps. Then, as a fighter 
pilot, his dash and daring made him the idol of every 
school boy in America, His career reached a peak when 
the President awarded him the Medal of Honor. 

When war ended he went on to find excitement in the 
business world and quickly became a tycoon. But physi- 
cal danger was not completely ruled out of his life. He 
and several other men survived a tragic plane crash in 
the ocean. For three weeks they drifted helplessly on 
a raft. When rescued, the survivors claimed that the 
leathery ex-fighter pilot, race-car driver, and tombstone 
cutter had been responsible for keeping them alive. 

Who is this man? (See page 83.) 
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2 am-Emergency 


Kaopectate 


ELOval i MOVE-MORE-H iw akst-} 


Diarrhea can strike at any time...the middle 
of the night, weekends or on a holiday... Always keep 
Kaopectate on hand for prompt, effective relief. 


Kaopectate e adsorbs irritants e coats the intestinal tract 
¢ stops intestinal discomfort e controls diarrhea 
tate comes in the 6-ounce Travel size and the 10-ounce Home E« 


aes gned tor he uth prod iced with care 


Upjohn 
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THE LAXATIVE THE WHOLE FAMILY LIKES 


Agoral encourages natural bowel function 


For every member of your family Agoral is the safe, effec- 
tive.laxative that helps restore natural bowel function. 


Taken at bedtime Agoral works gently overnight to pro- 
duce a normal bowel movement next morning. With 
Agoral restful sleep is never disturbed and nature’s need 
is met before the day’s activities begin. And children, 


especially, love Agoral’s fresh marshmallow flavor. 


Of course if constipation persists, consult your physician. 
But keep Agoral on hand for use whenever temporary 
laxative help is required. Depend upon safe, effective, 
pleasant-tasting Agoral, available at drug stores every- 
where. A product of Warner-Chilcott 


agoral 


the gentle laxative 
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Today’s Health News — 








Fight Against 
Common Cold 


What's Next— 
Boy or Girl? 


The Busy Bee 
Can Kill 


New Ills From 


Outer Space? 


Regrow Lens in 
Rabbit's Eye 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


Conquest of the common cold “will be at least 30 to 50 times as 
difficult, complex, and expensive as that of the poliomyelitis 
problem," declares Dr. Robert J. Huebner, chief of the laboratory 
of infectious diseases, National Institutes of Health. Only 
about 30 percent of all colds can be accounted for by viruses 
isolated so far. Antibiotics may help against colds caused by bac- 
teria, and antihistamines against those with an allergic basis, 
but no drug now available can be called effective against common 
cold viruses, adds Prof. Thomas G. Ward, University of Notre Dame. 
"About the only way to keep from catching a cold is to keep warm, 
dry, and well-fed. If possible, stay away from people who have 
colds," he cautions. 


If you've had three girls in a row, are the odds better that the 
fourth child will be a boy? No, the chances are still about 50- 
50, just as in tossing a penny to see whether it comes up heads or 
tails, says a consultant in the AMA Journal. 





Bees and wasps carry a stronger kiss of death for Americans than 
poisonous snakes. In a five-year pericd, bees, wasps, hornets, 

and yellow jackets killed 86 persons, compared with 71 succumbing 
to snake bites and 39 to poisonous spiders, reports Dr. Henry M. 
Parrish of Burlington, Vermont. While rattlesnakes seemed the most 
deadly single species, killing 55 persons, bees alone took 52 human 
lives when their victims proved to be allergically sensitive to 
their poisons. Doctor Parrish thinks many deaths from poisonous 
bites are erroneously attributed to heart attacks, heat strokes, 

or other causes. 


Space explorers coming home from other planets may well have to be 
clapped into quarantine for a time. The reason? They might bring 
back new types of germs which “could be as destructive to life as 
we know it now as an all-out nuclear war," declares Prof. Philip 
Trexler, University of Notre Dame scientist who long has engaged 
in research in a germ-free laboratory at the University. 
"Conceivably, a single contaminant from earth could overrun and 
destroy many forms of life on another planet," or vice versa. 


British and Soviet scientists have succeeded in getting new 
lenses to grow in the eyes of rabbits. The lenses were first 
removed, as has to be done in human eyes clouded by cataracts. 
Then the scientists implanted cells taken from embryo or unborn 
rabbits. Within a year, new lenses regenerated with about the 
size and refractive power of normal lenses, report Drs. D. 
Stenhouse Stewart and Paul G. ‘Espinasse of The University, 

Hull, England. This provides long-shot hopes that the same might 
one day be done for humans if human tissue reacts the same way 
and if no allergic rejection mechanism is involved. 


(over) 





TODAY'S HEALTH NEWS (continued) 


Men's Nails 
Grow Faster 


Stammering Can 
Be Prevented 


More Jobs for 
Epileptics 


Housewife Has 
Numb Thumb 


Special Value 
In Yoghurt? 


It is fashionable for girls to let their fingernails grow longer 
than do men, but actually male fingernails grow faster, says 

Dr. Maarten S. Sibinga of New York University College of Medicine. 
From photographic evidence she finds the average daily growth of 
fingernails in males is .108 millimeters, compared with .104 

in females. Nail-biting and pregnancy speed the growth, while 
malnutrition, mumps, measles, and other diseases slow it down. 


It takes a lot of concentration for a child to learn his own 
language. To his ear, words tend to run together, just as words 

of a foreign language do for adults learning that language, ob- 
serves Dr. C. S. Bluemel, Colorado psychiatrist. The child in the 
beginning is inclined a bit to halt, repeat, even stutter. Any 
lasting anxiety, as from family quarrels, a harsh teacher, or 
bullying playmate, can produce problems and stammering. In help- 
ing children learn to speak, Doctor Bluemel advises speaking 
Slowly, clearly, patiently, and trying to find causes of stresses 
if the child appears excitable or nervous. 


A new committee of the American Medical Association is seeking to 
expand job opportunities for persons with neurological troubles, 
especially epilepsy. It hopes to classify individuals as to 
whether their conditions are progressive or arrested, and to 
"close the gap between medical knowledge and its application in 
diagnosis and treatment." Dr. Melvin D. Yahr of Columbia Univer- 
sity's College of Physicians and Surgeons heads this Committee on 
Neurological Disorders in Industry. 


If you love your dog, keep him away from any child who comes down 
with mumps. Two cases in which dogs contracted mumps in this 

way have been reported recently by a research team from North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. It had generally been con- 
sidered improbable that pets would contract the disease. 


The young housewife complained of numbness of the left thumb 

and index finger, lasting for three months. Dr. Howard Bierman 

of the City of Hope Medical Center, Duarte, California, searched 
vainly for the cause, then noticed a clue—the leather strap 

on her wristwatch was so tight it left an indentation. He told 

her to stop wearing the band, and the trouble caused by compression 
of nerves cleared up almost completely within five months. 


Certain bacteria give yoghurt its characteristic flavor. But 

"the nutritional value of yoghurt is almost the same as that of the 
milk from which it is made. No unique nutritional or therapeutic 
properties are known that can be attributed to it," declares 

an authority in the AMA Journal. 











These news items, gathered for Today's Heaith by a veteran science reporter from sources where 
serious scientific work is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 
be read as such. Obviously no “endorsement” by the American Medical Association is implied by the 


publication of news items. 


—Editor 





Now the 
VI-DAYLIN® 


family is complete! 


first in bottles... 
then the “Pressure-Pak”... 
and now NEW 


Vi-DAYLIN 


DULCET® TABLETS 


lemon-fiavored tablets 
kids can chew like candy 


Each new VI-DAYLIN DULCET—like 
each teaspoonful of delicious VI-DAYLIN 
liquid—contains 8 essential vitamins: 


Vitamin A 0.9 mg 
(3000 units) 


Vitamin D 20 mcg 
(800 units) 


Thiamine Mononitrate :) | 1.5 mg. 
Riboflavin . 1.2 mg. 
Pyridoxine Hydrochloride. .... 1 mg. 


Vitamin B,, Activity (as Cobalamin 


Concentrate) coercccooceece 3 mcg. 


Ascorbic Acid (C) 40 mg 





Nicotinamide 10 mg. 


Yes, now there's a form of VI-DAYLIN to please every youngster. New VI-DAYLIN 
DULCETS® have the same delicious flavor ... the same potent nutritional formula as liquid 
Vi-DAYLIN. Even ‘‘wont-takers"’ go for these candy-like tablets. 

Cost? Vi-DAYLIN DULCETS have the same price per daily dose as regular Vi-DAYLIN. One 
tablet per day equals one teaspoonful of liquid. Supplied at pharmacies every- 
where, in bottles of 30 and 100. Liquid Vi-DAYLIN is supplied in the new 12-fl.oz. @iscr: 
‘“Pressure-Pak"’ and in 3-fl.oz., 8-fl.oz. and pint bottles. 


®DULCET—Sugar Tablets, Abbott Products of Abbott Laboratories © North Chicago, Illinois 
909148 © 1909, ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
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RELIEF 


for sore throat! 


Aspergum is pure aspirin 
in pleasant tasting chewing 
gum form. 

Ideal for sore throat, As- 
pergum bathes sore, aching 
throat tissues as you chew... 
relieves taut, tight, throat 
muscles. 

Because no water is 
needed, Aspergum is always 
at your service to combat 
headache, help ease aches 
and pains. 

You can chew Aspergum 
anytime, anywhere, so keep 
a pack handy in pocket or 
purse. Pleasant for children. 

Available at all drug stores 
in ea of 16 and 36. 


chew 


ASPERGUM 


| the pleasant way 
to take — 








Who Are the 


Teen-Age Smokers? 


High school students who are behind scholas- 
tically, who don’t participate in school activities, 
and who have parents who smoke—these are the 
youngsters most likely to become smokers, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. 


Do TEEN-AGERS SMOKE be- 
cause their parents smoke? 

Apparently they do—to a consider- 
able extent—according to a year-long 
study by the American Cancer So- 
ciety of the smoking habits of 21,980 
high school students in the Portland, 
Oregon, area. 


Among the findings: 

—The percentage of smokers is high- 
est among children of families in 
which both parents smoke ciga- 
rettes; lowest in families in which 
neither parent has been a smoker. 

—Smoking habits of boys tend to con- 
form to those of the father, while 
girls more often follow the smoking 
habits of the mother. 

The percentage of smokers is high- 

er among students who do not par- 

ticipate in any school activities, 

who tend to be scholastically un- 

successful (older than their class- 

mates), and who have lower aca- 
demic goals (e.g., not taking alge- 
bra as a_ college preparatory 
course ). 

Although a quarter of the boys and 

half the girls interviewed said they 

have not even experimented with 
cigarettes, the number of smokers 
was consistently greater for each 
successive grade. 
The students filled out question- 
naires at the beginning of the fall 


'term last year. Pamphlets informing 
| them 


of the effects of 
smoking, the pro and con effects, and 


long-term 


social disadvantages were distributed 


at three-month intervals and students 
were requestioned to note any 
changes in smoking habits. 

The survey, Cancer So- 
ciety, is the first step in an effort to 
inform teen-agers of the dangers of 
cigarette smoking in relation to lung 
cancer. “We want to inform young 
people of these hazards before they 
have established smoking as a regu- 
lar habit,” said Dr. Daniel Horn, di- 
rector of program evaluation. 

Doctor Horn’s report on the survey 
showed that both parents 
smoke, 31.9 percent of the boys and 
18.5 percent of the girls are regular 
smokers, If one or both of the parents 
gives up cigarette smoking, the per- 


says the 


when 


centage of smokers among children 
drops. 

Among the 
three-quarters smoke every day and 
one-fourth smoke at least half a pack 
a day. 

The 


parents had, the lower the percentage 


teen-age smokers, 


more formal education the 
of smokers among their children. In 
families in which neither parent grad 
uated from high school, 32.1 percent 
of the boys and 17 percent of the 
girls smoked. In families in which 
both parents attended college, 20.1 
percent of the boys and only 10.7 per- 
cent of the girls were 

Further results of the 
cluding the best ways to present the 
facts smoking to 
and parents’ attitudes toward their 
children’s smoking, will be reported 
later. END 


smokers. 
survey, in- 


about teen-agers 
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From an article published in 


lodavs Health 


pustisHeo sy tHe @ American Medical Association 


FOR THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


CONSTIPATION 





“ 2 
rapidly becomin ‘ é 
aptiedl 8 Many escribe senna for 


relief of constipation. Senna has 
een used for more than a thousand 
years. But it was not until recently 
that the disadvantages of senna were 
overcome when a group of medical 
scientists in the School of Pharmacy 
at the University of London devel- 
oped a technique to standardize senna 
for a controlled dosage and predict- 
able action without griping and other 
u rapier ects. This compound is 

research in nown as SENOKoT.® It acts by stimu- 
England leads to lating Auerbach’s plexus, the part of 
development of a new, the nervous system responsible for 


natural therapy— / bowel regularity.* 
SENOKOT 


a national 

neurosis ...one of the 
most common 
complaints...” 





*Turell, R.: Today’s Health 35:42 (Jan.) 1957 


Senohot...ckjscn 


SENOKOT is available at your drugstore in 2 oz., 4 oz., and 8 oz. canisters of deliciously 


flavored cocoa granules or in bottles of 30 and 100 small, easy to swallow tablets. 


(FE: 
THE PURDUE FREDERICK COMPANY / 135 CHRISTOPHER STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y, 
DEDICATED TO PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT SINCE 1892 
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The FLEET ENEMA is gentle... 
more effective and less irritating than 
a soap suds enema. Children do not 
associate it with past unpleasant enema 
experiences and the small amount of 
fluid seldom causes pain or cramps. 


So, when the doctor recommends an 
enema for a child... or any member 
of the family . . . ask your druggist for 
the FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit 
.».now available in two sizes: 41% 
fl. ozs. for adults and older children... 
new half size for infants and younger 
children... ready to use with pre- 
lubricated rectal tube designed for safe 
enema administration. 


Write for free brochure describing the 
correct way to give an enema. C. B. 
Fleet Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


FLEET’ 


ENEMA 
Disposable Unit 








A Woman’s Way 


by CISSIE 
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“That's my mama—the only major appliance in our home!” 


| 


“Please, everyone, remember; this is a ranch style house, NOT a stable!” 
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FOR A*STUFFY” PROBLEM...A SIMPLE SOLUTION 


ALCON-EFRIN 


A nasal decongestant for the entire family that doesn’t sting 
...burn...or irritate. And it doesn’t cause drowsiness. 
Alcon-efrin is designed to do just one thing... simply 


restore normal breathing passages. Its mild mode of action 
and variety of strengths make it safe for all ages. Mothers 
especially like Alcon-efrin 12 because babies don’t fight it. 
It’s economical too. 

Why not ask your doctor about Alcon-efrin? 


GT} ALCON LABORATORIES, INC. * FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


1959 


EVERYONE CAN USE 


available at your drugstore in three strengths 
ALCON-EFRIN 12—for babies 

ALCON-EFRIN 25—for children and adults 
ALCON-EFRIN 50—extra strength for adults 
also available 

ALCON-EFRIN 25 SPRAY PACKAGE—for children 
and adults 


Alcon-efrin contains phenylephrine hydrochioride 
and benzalkonium chioride in a special saline 
menstruum. 
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NOW IN UNGUENTINE® — 


Two Times 
the pain-relieving medication for 


Faster Pain Relief 
from cuts and scrapes 


Stops pain faster —without stinging! 


Protects ‘skinjuries’ from infection as no 
cream or liquid can. 


Starts the healing while it stops the hurting. 
Keeps gauze from sticking to tender injuries. 





NEW + IMPROVED « STAINLESS 
THE FAMILY FIRST-AID ANTISEPTIC 
FOR CUTS, SCRAPES, AND BURNS 


New from Norwich Research 
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by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Paying for Grades 
We have always paid our children 
on a sliding scale for their school 
grades. Is this a good practice? 


Paying a child for his achieve- 
ments in school not only makes him 
grade-conscious but it often en- 
courages him to cheat. It certainly 
leads to unhappiness if the grades 
fall below the high-paying level. 

When there are several children 
in the family, each with different 
mental abilities, it causes jealousy 
when one earns more money than 
the others; especially when the 
high earner may not have had to 
study as hard or as long to get the 
high reward as the others who re- 
ceived lower rewards. 

However, it is a good policy to 
recognize your children’s school 
achievements. Try giving them a 
special treat or some gift when they 
have done exceptionally good work 
or when their grades have shown 
an improvement, 


Nail Biting 
My little girl, 22 months old, bites 
her fingernails, What causes her to 
do this and what can I do to pre- 
vent it? 


Nail biting generally comes from 
nervous tension. I suggest that you 
discuss your child’s diet, sleep 
schedule, and general health with 
your doctor, He may find that her 
life is too exciting for her age and 
that she needs a calmer environ- 
ment. 

Keep a record of the times when 
the nail biting most often occurs. 
Report this to your doctor also, At 
home, you can do much to check 
the nail biting by seeing to it that 
your daughter is busy playing with 
her favorite toys when the nail bit- 
ing is most likely to occur. 


Older Playmates 
My six-year-old son wants to play 
with his sister's friends. They are 
all eight or 10 years old. He seems 
to prefer older children to children 
his own age. 


Have you any idea what your 
son’s I.Q. is? Children with high 
I.Q.’s often find children of their 
own age unsatisfactory playmates. 
They prefer to play with older chil- 
dren whose mental development is 
closer to their own. Try to find 
some boys of your son’s age whose 
interests are similar to his. You can 
encourage him to play with them 
by inviting them to your home and 
by providing them with play equip- 
ment they can enjoy. 


Show-off Age 
My daughter, age five years, is very 
stubborn and naughty when any- 
one is around. Do you think she is 
just going through a stage of grow- 
ing up or am I a complete failure 
as a mother? 


I am surprised that you have 
never seen five-year-olds put on an 
act whenever they have an audi- 
ence. Nothing is more typical of 
this age. It is definitely just a phase 
in the growing up process. Don’t 
blame yourself for it or think that 
you are a failure as a mother. 

You could put a stop to this be- 
havior by using severe punishment 
but the after-effects on your daugh- 
ter’s personality might be worse 
than her present behavior. Try 
treating her more like a grownup. 
Give her more freedom and respon- 
sibility than she has now, and 
above all, don’t make 
things when others are present. 
Children of this age usually re- 
spond to more grown-up treatment 
and their behavior improves. END 
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TWENTY-FOUR 


ANTISEPTIC THROAT LOZENG 


TESTED FOR GERMICIDAL acti 
“‘Svcrety’ lorenges. dirolved Uowly in the mouth, prodve 
soothing effect on the wrated mucous terface of the and 
Bach lozenge contains 2.4 mg Coprotol hexriresercinel | 
» ; 


want in US A Merck Sharp & Dohme 
Dwision of Merck & Co., inc. 


when winter weather gets your throat...try Sucrets 


SucrEtTs soothe sore, irritated throats. SUCRETS have a double value because they not only con- 
tain the antiseptic, hexylresorcinol, but they are slow dissolving to prolong the soothing benefits. 


The pleasant taste of SUCRETS makes them especially refreshing after smoking too. And, 
these troches are individually wrapped, to make it convenient to carry a few in your pocket or 
purse. Buy Sucrets today. Just 35¢ for a tin of 24 at drugstores everywhere. 


m@D MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


SUCRETS is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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That’s a good 
QUESTION 


A Premature’s Chances 

A friend insists a baby born at seven 
months has a better chance of living 
than one born at eight months. Is 
there any evidence that this is the 
caseP 


That idea once was rather preva- 
lent, and it was supported to some 
extent in earlier days by statistical 
evidence. The basic reason was that 
at seven months, the baby was very 
obviously premature, while at eight 
months it was considered so close to 
the normal nine months that it did 
not get special attention. Thanks to 
introduction of new aids in the care 
of premature babies and alertness of 
physicians to the need of careful at- 
tention, all prematures are now as- 
sured of a much greater chance of 
coming through the critical early 
days without difficulty. 

Judging prematurity simply on a 
monthly basis may not be as reliable 
as following the rule that any child 
under five and a half pounds at birth 
should be considered premature. It is 
possible to make an error of as much 
as a month in estimating the time of 
expected delivery, due chiefly to mis. 
understanding by the patient of what 
constitute early symptoms of preg- 
nancy. 


immunity in Babies 

I understand that breast-fed babies 
receive a temporary immunity to cer- 
tain diseases. Does this apply to 
measles? 


Measles, a one-time disease, causes 
production of immune bodies in the 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


patient. This form is known as active 
immunity, and usually lasts a life- 
time. The immune bodies pass to the 
infant in the mother’s milk, and con- 
fer brief protection against measles. 
This is called passive immunity, since 
the baby’s body does not produce its 
own antibodies. It wears off after a 
few months at most, and then the 
child may catch measles if exposed. 
To presume that a certain infant has 
this protection, it must be known that 
the mother had measles at some time. 


Vitamins and Colds 
Will vitamins prevent the common 
cold? 


We are unaware of any convincing 
scientific evidence that taking vita- 
mins will have any effect on the in- 
cidence of respiratory infections in 
the average person. 


Alcohol or Milk? 

I have heard claims that alcohol is 
better than milk for oldsters. Is this 
true? Should older people give up 
milk? May the calcium in it cause 
arthritis? 

No scientific evidence has been 
presented that alcohol should be 
taken by the aged in preference to 
milk. Sometimes physicians recom- 
mend small amounts of wine for such 
people, but there are no therapy im- 
plications in this. Usually such guid- 
ance is based on the general idea 
that they will “feel better,” but it cer- 
tainly would not apply to everyone, 
and any form of alcoholic drink might 
be undesirable for some. 


Doctor Bolton, associate editor of Topay’s Heartn, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association’s Department of Health Education. In that capacity, he 
answers each month an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these are selected. 
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Milk should not be omitted from 
the diet of the aged. Virtually all 
milk now contains added vitamin D, 
which might not be obtained from 
other sources, and the calcium in milk 
is as important to the elderly as it is 
at any other age. Contrary to popular 
belief, calcium does not in any way 
contribute to arthritis. 


Keeping Clean 

Isn't it important for health to take 
a bath or at least wash reasonably 
well before going to bed? I can’t get 
my husband to wash even his hands 
at night, and I worry over the chances 
he is taking. 


It apparently is impossible to prove 
that there are any special health 
risks in neglecting to scrub the teeth 
and bathe before going to bed, but 
esthetic reasons should receive con- 
sideration. In fact, if gross neglect of 
such procedures upsets others in the 
family, it might lead to stress situa- 
tions ultimately requiring medical at- 
tention. 

We know it is not uncommon for 
some people to go to bed in the un- 
derclothing they have worn all day 
without developing any serious con- 
dition, but this is surely no excuse for 
failing to observe ordinary cleanli- 
ness. The sense of freshness provided 
by bathing and changing into some 
other garment is at least more likely 
to induce sleep. 

Whether one takes a complete bath 
every night must be decided on an 
individual basis. Some with a tend- 
ency to excessive skin dryness might 
find such a routine would aggravate 
the condition. 


Consistency of Blood 
Is it true that cold weather thickens 
the blood and warm weather thins it? 


There is no scientific support for 
the idea that the 
“thicker” in cold weather, and there 


blood becomes 


does not seem to be wav in 


which it can be made “thinner.” The 


any 


terms are so vague that there is no 
excuse them. In eailier 
times, it felt that 
some mysterious changes occurred in 
the blood with the changing seasons, 
but such ideas have now been dis- 
END 
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have 


for 


may been 
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WHY ARE THE ANDERSONS 
SUCH AN OUTSTANDING FAMILY ? 


You probably know a family like the Andersons—perhaps you 
are one of them. Without any of the advantages of money, college, or 
unusual talents, the Andersons are known, liked, and respected 
throughout the community. Mr. Anderson was even picked for 
the school board even though his formal education was not great. 
Mrs. Anderson is known for her clever ideas when the PTA 

puts on its big bazaar. The children aren’t brilliant—but they 
are alert, good students busy with a dozen different hobbies. 
One has even rigged up a laboratory in the basement and won 
the science award at the high school last year. But busy as 

the Andersons are—they always seem to have time for 

each other. You just have to set foot in their house to know 

it is a happy house. 

It was Mr. Anderson’s very lack of formal education that is 
largely responsible for their home atmosphere. Since he was 
never in a position to take education for granted, he determined 
that he was going to do what he could to give his family the 
priceless gift of knowledge. It was then he decided to buy a set 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica—and he has never regretted the 
decision. The whole Anderson family has caught the habit of 
“looking it up in Britannica’’—a habit that will have a lifelong 
effect on their success and happiness. 


If you, like Mr. Anderson, want to give your family every educational 
opportunity, it will pay you to glance through the plan descri 
below that will allow you to have a set of the world-famous 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in your home easily and inexpensively. 


Brand new edition 


NCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


2.0w available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now... 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished—is the biggest and greatest in 
our almost 200-year publishing history. 
An enormous printing materially reduces 
our costs and under an unusual direct- 
from-the-publisher plan, we pass these 
savings on to you. All 24 handsome vol- 
umes of this world-renowned reference 
library will be delivered to your home 
NOW direct from the publisher. You pay 
later at a cost so low it is as easy as 
buying a book a month! 

Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Contained in its pages is in- 
formation on every subject significant 
to mankind. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll 
find it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
—whether it is information on the rules 
of a sport, the background of a religion, 
how to build a brick arch in a fireplace, 


pay later! 


or the science of launching a guided 
missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises” 
information to you, with 25,042 mag- 
nificent photographs, maps, and draw- 
ings. In every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” 


and Britannica gives you the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the world in clear, 
easy-to-read language and superb illus- 
trations. It is essential in every home 
where education is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today, 
and we will send you . . . without cost 
or obligation . . . a copy of our beautiful, 
new booklet which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest edition of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. Send no money— 
not even for postage. It’s yours, abso- 
lutely free! However, since this offer is 
necessarily limited, please mail the cou- 
pon today before it slips your mind. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, DEPT. 43-J 
425 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Mail Coupon 
Now for 
aia 
BOOKLET 


BRITANNICA 


ment Plan 
Name 
Address 


Cty 


In Canada, write E.B. Ltd., Terminal Bidg 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your colorful Preview Book- 
let which pictures and describes the latest edition of EN¢ 
R Also include complete information on how I may obtain 

this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on the Book a Month Pay- 


YCLOPAEDIA 


Please Prini 


Zone State 


Toronto, Ont 





COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “TOCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Sometimes the solution to the day’s grind 


simply adds up to a welcome “pause that refreshes” 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
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Arthur Godfrey’s 
Fight Against Cancer 


/t’s a personal war, with two fronts: his own recovery, and 
his campaign for early medical checkups for everyone. 


by LARRY WOLTERS 


NMI ORE GOOD fortune has come my way than 
any six men are entitled to.” 

The words are Arthur Godfrey’s—spoken four 
months after his operation last spring for a malig- 
nant chest tumor. He was on his feet again, ready 
to launch his greatest crusade—regular health check- 
ups for everyone as a deterrent to cancer. While 
surgeons termed his operation a success, they do 
not consider recovery from cancer certain for five 
or more years. 

“I got a real break,” the rugged redhead declared, 
referring to the outcome of the surgery. “And I will 
do my darndest to prove deserving.” 

Godfrey freely admitted that he doesn’t need 
money—so he is not going back on the air for that 

reason. “I’m 56 years old and frankly I'd 
rather be on my farm in Virginia,” he 
admitted. “But I do seem to have 
some power to influence people. 
As long as I have that, I'll con- 
tinue to broadcast. I am go- 
ing to give every effort 
through my radio and tele- 
vision shows and through 
writing to make everyone 
understand that no one is 
safe from this scourge. The 
healthiest looking person in 
the world may be full of 
cancer.” 





“| risk death every time / 
take off, but l’'m always prepared, 
so there’s no sweat’ 


The important thing, Godfrey now knows, is early 
diagnosis, for a surgeon is helpless if the cancer has 
progressed too far. Godfrey was fortunate his tumor 
was found when it was. 

“Otherwise I wouldn't be here today to make this 
plea to everyone to have an early checkup,” he said. 
“That checkup might save your life.” 

Godfrey has become legendary in his own life- 
time. Millions of people listen to him practically 
daily. He gets into more homes every morning than 
the milkman does. 

“Arthur Godfrey receives the passionate love of 
millions,” Steve Allen once wrote of him. “Old ladies 
knit socks for him, housewives bake him cakes, fish- 
ermen send him the best of their catch, the devout 
offer him their prayers. He has a great power to 
move a great number of people personally.” 

During his hospitalization for cancer, more than 
200,000 persons sent Godfrey get-well messages. The 
deluge came by letter, card, wire, and phone. His 
personal secretary commented: “I haven't picked 
up one piece of mail that hasn’t mentioned prayer or 
the Lord. I didn’t quite realize we were such a God- 
fearing nation.” 

To all who wrote him and to millions of others, 
Godfrey’s own story of how he came to learn that 
he had cancer, the measures taken to save his life, 
and his reflections afterward are of compelling inter- 
est and concern. 

“For some years,” Godfrey began, “it has been 
my practice to confine physical examinations to 
checkups required by the Federal Aviation Agency 
to qualify for my pilot’s license. 

“Since these are good for two years, my next 
examination was not due until September 1959. The 
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operation showed quite conclusively that had I 
waited until then it would have been too late.” 

Godfrey then explained how the tumor was dis- 
covered through x-ray examinations on his return 
from Hawaii, where he had gone to broadcast and 
telecast special shows: 

“Throughout my entire Hawaiian sojourn I had 
been troubled by an annoying and irritating but 
not severe pain just below the solar plexus. I had 
suffered with indigestion for many years but this 
had almost always gone away quickly. 

“This pain last March, however, wasn’t so tempo- 
rary and I began to suspect that it was some sort of 
coronary trouble. To satisfy myself on that score 
whenever the pain got out of hand, I would dive in 
the surf at Waikiki and swim a few hundred yards, 
sort of saying to myself, ‘Okay, if it’s a coronary, let’s 
have it.’ Invariably the pain would disappear within 
seconds, indicating that it probably was just gas 
pressure which the exercise relieved.” 

Godfrey turned next to his family physician in 
Virginia: 

“My doctor thought it might be a spasm of the 
esophagus but he said that x-ray examinations 
should be made. And a date was set for the follow- 
ing Thursday. Meanwhile, I returned to New York. 

“After my morning show on Monday, however, 
the pain became unusually annoying. On the in- 
sistence of my secretary I went to see the distin- 
guished internist to whom I had sent her four years 
earlier when she was stricken with tuberculosis of 
the lung. While the x-ray films were being devel- 
oped he suggested that our family physician was 
probably right.” 

However, Godfrey and the doctor were doomed 
to dismay. “The pictures revealed a tell-tale shadow 
high up in the left chest cavity close to the breast 
bone six or seven inches above the point of pain,” 
Godfrey explained. “Except that the tumor was 
probably referring pain down through the vagus 
nerve, the doctors weren't able to explain this phe- 
nomenon. Some of our more religious friends like 
to think it was a warning of divine origin. I guess 
it wouldn't be too hard to get steamed up over that 
possibility were it not for the fact that the good Lord 
in all His wisdom would never pick me for such a 
blessing. 

“So I must put it down as one of several unex- 
plained breaks to which I have fallen heir. As I said 
before, I don’t know why all this good fortune has 
come my way, but I do my darndest to prove 
deserving.” 

A preliminary examination indicated the tumor 
was operable. 

“But the surgeon was 98 percent sure that ‘the 
thing’ was malignant,” Godfrey asserted, “The tumor 
was located in the left lung where it lies against the 
aorta.” 

Godfrey’s own physician attended the operation. 
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“Our doctor told me later,” Godfrey recalled, “that 
had the surgeon wished, he would have been per- 
fectly within his rights to have declared the situation 
too dangerous. But, as the surgeon said later, he 
reasoned that since I had put my faith in him and 
given him carte blanche, he could do no less than 
try. God bless his courageous soul, I wouldn't be 
here telling you this today if he hadn't. 

“It took five and a half hours from start to finish 
but about two hours of that were devoted to the 
cutting away of the tumor from next to the aorta. 
The entire upper left lobe was removed and the 
remaining lower lobe and surrounding area care- 
fully examined. No trace of any further spreading 
of the cells was noted and the subsequent examina- 
tion of the upper lobe showed that the cells had not 
spread even through that organ. Nevertheless, four 
weeks of x-ray treatments were prescribed to make 
doubly certain.” 

Many of the people who wrote Godfrey com- 
mended him for his courage. 

“That courage talk is for the birds,” he asserted. 
“I was in the hands of a surgical team of great 
competence and experience. I knew they would do 
their best.” 

Godfrey insisted that this experience was “like 
sitting back in one of the luxurious seats of a sched- 
uled airliner—you know that up front are three of 
the most competent aviators in the business. What 
have you got to worry about? And anyway, you can’t 
expect to live forever.” 

Like everyone else, Godfrey is quite aware that 
he’s not going to be around forever—and that he 


“As long as | have some 
power to influence people, 
l’// stay on tv and radio”’ 


“My farm is not a play- 
thing. Everything here has 
fo earn its keep”’ 





“Anybody can do almost 
anything if he has the desire, 
determination, and guts” 


is living on borrowed time. This experience sharp- 
ened up his will to live every day to the fullest. 

“Anyone who fails to do this,” he said, “doesn’t 
deserve to live at all. But anyone who recklessly 
risks his life is a fool...I like to think that I live 
every possible moment, Even when I sleep, I sleep 
well because I know that, thus refreshed, I will do 
even more tomorrow.” 

Godfrey takes all possible care of his health. 

“I try not to abuse my body,” he asserted. “I don’t 
drink or smoke much. I keep busy and physically 
active and intensely interested in life—and love. I 
feel sorry for a person who is not in love.” 

He says he had been blessed with good general 
health which has enabled him to survive several 
pretty severe shocks, 

In 1931, when he was broadcasting in Washing- 
ton for $50 a week, a truck piled into a car he was 
driving. This put him in the hospital with 27 frac- 
tures, including a broken left arm, a severed tendon, 
dislocated hips, and shattered knee caps. He was 
unconscious for days and when he finally came to, 
he thought he was in a funeral parlor. 

“All those flowers—they were a surprise,” he re- 
called. “I could only figure that I had been put 
away as dead and wound up with the undertaker. 
Then I learned that listeners had sent them.” 

He emerged from the hospital months later with 
many scars, a permanent limp, and more than a 
trace of an “old Irish ruin” complex. In 1953, when 
Godfrey underwent corrective surgery on his right 
hip, the operation was news for weeks. A couple of 
months later he returned to his home, threw away 
his crutches, and went for a swim before a nation- 
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wide TV audience. While he never revealed it him- 
self, a spokesman for the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, where the operation took place, later dis- 
closed that he had made a gift of $100,000 to the 
hospital. 

Godfrey has never traded on his generosity. After 
his autobiography appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, it was the Air Force, not Godfrey, that 
told the public that he had given his entire $100,000 
fee to the Aid Society for Air Force families in 
need. 

As a part of his cancer crusade, Godfrey is calling 
on everyone “to contribute all we can spare to 
recognized cancer research funds.” Then he added: 
“The Damon Runyon Memorial Cancer Fund (of 
which I have the honor to be secretary) is a good 
one, Every penny donated goes to research work.” 

Godfrey is practically a one-man radio and TV 
network. In his biggest year he accounted for more 
than $25 million in sales for CBS, and reputedly 
got 10 percent of that sum before taxes. Since he 
went on television he has been responsible for the 
sale of more than $150 million in time, a record not 
matched by any other person. 

In 1931, while Godfrey was recovering from his 
multiple fractures and lacerations, he hit upon a 
happy way of personalizing his broadcasts. He 
noticed that many announcers were addressing their 
listeners as “ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence.” Godfrey reasoned that the radio speaker 
ought to address only one person. 

“If two people are sitting in front of a radio they'll 


Godfrey has done several shows from Hawaii. Many of 
the islanders feel he helped open the door to statehocd. 





“1 relax, not by doing nothing, but by doing something e/se’’ 


probably start fighting with each other instead of 
listening,” he reasoned. So Godfrey began saying 
whatever popped into his head and addressed his 
remarks to just one individual. 

And he began to kid the commercials—not the 
products, but what had been written for him to say 
about them. When handed a piece of commercial 
copy he broke out with, “It says here that this lip- 
stick comes in several alluring shades including 
blackberry!” After a moment's pause, he scoffed, 
“Blackberry alluring? It’s revolting.” 

Then he mumbled: “Come to think of it, it doesn’t 
taste bad at that. If you really feel naked without 
lipstick, girls, yov. can’t go wrong on this stuff. The 
junior size is only half a buck and the regular size 
a dollar. Then there’s the economical size for a buck 
and a half. For two bucks they'll probably pipe the 
goo right into your boudoir.” 

Once Godfrey was discussing a shampoo that had 
eggs and milk among its ingredients. 

“And if your hair is clean,” he added, “it makes 
a fine omelet.” 

After two decades of starchy, stuffy, overearnest 
commercials, the Godfrey folksy, fun-poking ap- 
proach was lapped up and laughed at by millions. 
It also sold products as no one had ever been able 
to do before. 

Godfrey's salesmanship was effective in many 
other areas. Prior to going into radio he was once 
a cemetery lot salesman in Detroit. And a good one. 
Then one day he fell for the blandishments of an- 
other salesman—a guy who sold him a half interest 
in a vaudeville troupe with the clincher that God- 
frey was to be made a star performer. The act trav- 
eled westward and finally was stranded in Los 
Angeles. 

Godfrey rode a freight back into Chicago in 
November. He bought a city map, studied it, and 
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got a job as a cab driver. But the wintry weather 
and a stickup soured him. So he enlisted in the 
Coast Guard. (He had previously done a tour in 
the Navy.) 

In Baltimore he doubled as a coast guardsman by 
day and a radio pitchman at night. Maryland's Gov- 
ernor Albert Ritchie liked his friendly style and used 
him to introduce his own weekly talks. He helped 
Godfrey get a full-time job in radio after he was 
released. Arthur went on to Washington and the 
NBC station there and became a boy wonder after 
starting out as bird seed salesman at $5 a show. (He 
never worked for chicken feed thereafter. ) 

Ever since 1920 Godfrey has been an ardent 
booster of aviation. He was going up in Navy sea- 
planes in the early 20’s at Hampton Roads. In the 
mid-20’s, out of service, he did some barnstorming 
and flying gliders. He racked up a lot of flying hours 
in single-engine seaplanes. 

Unable to get into the Naval Reserve, he appealed 
to Comdr. Leland P. Lovette, President Roosevelt's 
naval aide. Commander Lovette brought Godfrey 
to the attention of the President. 

“Can he walk?” asked F.D.R. 

“Yes sir,” Lovette replied. 

“Well, give him a commission,” the President or- 
dered, “I’m the commander-in-chief and I can't 
even get out of this chair.” 

Because of his medical history, sea duty was out 
of the question. Godfrey became a Navy war cor- 
respondent. He founded the GAPSALS ( Give a Pint, 
Save a Life Society ) and through his appeals in New 
York more than 6000 pints of blood were collected. 
He flew to Honolulu and Saipan to witness the use 
of the blood he was collecting. 

In April 1945, Godfrey was called on to do the 
commentary for President Roosevelt's funeral. Five 


years later came one of (Continued on page 75) 
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Someday She'll Be 


One of four women in a class of 50, first- 


year student Sue Eggleston finds medical 


school tough but rewarding. 


Tus IS what I wanted more than anything else.” 

That's how Suzanne Eggleston, a 22-year-old first- 
year medical student at UCLA, explains why she 
wants to become a doctor. 

“It seems to have been my goal as long as I can 
remember,” she says. “I've been planning for it since 
I was in elementary school. Most of my friends told 
me that it was a fine ambition, but that I'd never 


make it. Not until I was accepted into medical school 
did they all agree that I would someday be a doctor.” 
There are no physicians in Sue’s family; her father 
is assistant chief with the Los Angeles Fire Depart- 
ment. “My father has financed my education com- 
pletely,” said Sue. “I doubt that I could achieve my 
goal without my parents’ help and faith in me.” 
She spent her four undergraduate years at UCLA 


Classes eight hours a day and extra study at night were exhausting at 
first, but Sue found the work so interesting she soon got used to it. 





a Doctor 


As a woman, Sue is excluded in 
only one way: she can’t join any 
of the professional fraternities. 


by BURR JERGER, 
Globe Photos 


Sue uses the Levine tube to test 
stomach acid; a few puffs from a 
cigarette increase it perceptibly. 





“I have a great interest in people—in how 


oe 
sha ay 
Se i 


Sue wants to incorporate her interest in politics into her 


and was graduated with a degree in zoology, one 
of the 20 outstanding graduates in a class of 
3000. 

At first, Sue found medical school, with its eight 
hours of classes every day, pretty exhausting, espe- 
cially when she had to have enough energy left to 
study each evening too. “But classes are so interest- 
ing,” she says, “I soon became accustomed to the 
schedule. Friday afternoon lectures from three to 


During laboratory session, Sue and classmate practice 
with iron lung; ‘‘patient’’ inside is another student. 


medical career, has plans for a home and family, too. 


five are the longest part. The week end looks so in- 
viting, even though I know I'll spend most of it 
studying. I try to forget the books for at least one 
evening or afternoon and go dancing, swimming, 
hiking, or just for a drive.” 

Time off means a date with Jerry Dandoy, her 
steady boyfriend, a business student at the Univer- 
sity. “We find little time to see each other, since he 
has a part-time job,” said Sue. “During the week we 
may see each other only as we study side by side in 
the library.” 

The traditional subject through which all fresh- 
men med students labor is human anatomy. “Many 
say it’s dull memorization, but I find it fascinating,” 
Sue declared. “I’m learning the structure of the 
human body which I'll spend the rest of my life 
examining, treating, and healing. I had no qualms 
about dissecting the cadaver and was very grateful 
to those who, by willing their bodies to the school, 
enabled me to learn the material firsthand.” 

Being one of four women in a class of 50 isn’t very 
new to Sue; many of her science classes through 
high school and college were primarily male. “In 
classroom matters I’m treated the same as the men 
and am expected to perform experiments as well, 
if not better, than they,” she said. “But the fellows 
are always watching for any typically feminine re- 
actions and enjoy any joke at my expense.” 

Women are excluded only from one aspect of the 
male medical students’ life: membership in the pro- 
fessional fraternities. 

Sue found medical school different from college 
in several respects. One of the most important, she 
says, is the stimulating attitude of the faculty: “The 
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they think and act” 


Sue hasn't chosen any particular field for future work, Some students consider anatomy dull, but Sue finds it 
but is considering pediatrics and adolescent psychology. ‘‘fascinating.'' Note labels with names of the bones. 


Students test effects of shot of histamine in lab session. Stomach acid increases, breathing and pulse speed up. 
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“I’ve planned to be a 
doctor ever since 
I was in grade school” 


professors are so willing to give assistance, to explain 
what we don’t understand, and talk with us in- 
formally. There doesn’t seem to be the great gap 
that existed between student and teacher on the 
college level.” 

Because she won't be exposed to the specialties 
until her junior and senior years, Sue hasn't chosen 
any particular field for her future work. But her 
interest in children (she has been an advisor for a 
high school girls’ club and for two summers was 
a counselor at a YMCA girls’ camp) has led her to 
consider pediatrics and adolescent psychology. But 
she’s also thinking about a career in public health 
and preventive medicine. 

“I have a great interest in people—in how they 
think and act, and am fascinated by the unique 
qualities of each person. I’ve always enjoyed working 
with people, especially youngsters. I’m interested in 
the problems of young people.” 

Sue also has an interest in politics and civic affairs. 
She took several political science courses in college 
and held many offices in the student government. 

Sue enjoys the course in Family Medicine, in 
which all students are assigned to observe the medi- 
cal and social problems of a nearby family. Hers is 
in Santa Monica, where she calls at the Evans home 
and talks seriously to Mrs. Evans about nine-month- 
old Jody, who recently had measles and a minor ear 
infection. 

In the animal laboratory, as part of her study of 
proper and improper nutrition, Sue tends and feeds 
her white rats, weighing them every day and keep- 
ing a chart on the effects of controlled dietary sit- 


In course in family medicine, Sue calls on family in 
Santa Monica, observes its health and social problems. 


Dissecting a human brain. First-year med students spend 
much time on fundamentals of anatomical structure. 


uations. Like all women everywhere, she sometimes 
feels a surge of fright about handling rats. 

A bright, steady girl whose one big hope is to 
do something important in medicine, Sue is working 
hard toward the day when her first duty will be 
to fulfill the essentials of the Hippocratic Oath, which 
she knows by heart now. As a Mormon, she is active 
in the Church of the Latter Day Saints. She thinks 
there is an obvious connection between the natural 
parts of the body and the creative force responsible 
for such a wonderment as a human being. Her train- 
ing as a physician-to-be is the finest possible, and 
she is fully aware that she has a chance to be one 
of modern medicine’s finest practitioners. END 


Nine-month-old Jody, recent victim of minor ear infec- 
tion, gets checkup as Sue gives health tips to mother. 
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Muscles: 
Our Sun-Powered 


Engines 


The Wonderful Human Machine 
Chapter Two 


You PROBABLY have read or heard about solar 
engines, the devices that take light energy from the 
sun and convert it to electric energy that will power 
the radio in an artificial satellite or operate a small 
motor. But did you know that the muscles in your 
body also get their energy from the sun? 

Here is how it happens. The energy of the sun- 
light is captured by the plants in your garden or 
in the farmers’ fields. The chlorophyll, or green 
coloring matter, in the plants uses the energy in 
the sun’s rays to combine the carbon dioxide in 
the air with water and minerals in the soil. The 
products formed are carbohydrates, which you 
may know as sugar or starch. The sugars and 
starches are taken into our bodies when we eat 
fruits and vegetables. We also get carbohydrates 
from meat because the animals that furnished the 
meat once ate grain, grass, or other kinds of plant 
life. 

The carbohydrates finally are changed by our 
digestive systems into animal starch. The starch 
is called glycogen. Every time you bend your el- 
bow, take a step, or raise your eyebrows, your 
muscles use some of the glycogen—broken down at 
that point into glucose—for fuel. Thus, the energy 
that works your muscles came originally from the 
sun. 

Not only does glucose serve as fuel to make the 
muscles move, as gasoline furnishes the power that 
runs the engine of your car, but heat is released 
when the glycogen “burns”—just as heat is pro- 
duced when gasoline burns in the car’s engine. 
That is one reason you may feel “overheated” when 
running hard on a warm day in August. And it 
also is the reason you can keep warm by moving 
around or clapping your hands on a chilly day in 
December. Scientists tell us that we shiver on cold 
days because when the body needs more heat 
nature simply moves the muscles and releases 
some of the stored solar energy. 

To understand better how a muscle performs, 
let's take a look at a piece of muscle tissue as it 
would appear under a microscope. Each bit of 
muscle, we see, is made of a bundle of fibers. Each 
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fiber is about the size of a human hair 
but it can support 1000 times its own 
weight. We probably have around six 
billion fibers in the more than 600 
muscles scattered over the body. Gen- 
erally, the difference between big 
muscles like the biceps and the small 
muscles that bend your thumbs is that 
big muscles are made up of bigger 
bundles of fibers. 

There are three kinds of muscle 
tissue, as it appears under the micro- 
scope. One kind has dark and light 
bands across the fibers and is called 
striped muscle. It also may be called 
skeletal muscle because it is attached 
to some part of the skeleton. And it is 
known as voluntary muscle because we 
have some control over it—we use it to 
throw a ball, lift a book, or walk up a 
hill. 

The second kind is smooth, or in- 
voluntary, muscle. Its cells are small 
and delicate, compared to the striped 
muscle. And it lacks the dark and light 
bands of skeletal muscle. This type of 
muscle handles the work of the internal 
organs, except the heart. Smooth 
muscle is known as involuntary be- 
cause we do not have direct control 
over its action—such as movements of 
the stomach and intestines, widening 
and narrowing of blood vessels, or 
changing the size of the pupil, the 
opening in the iris of the eye. 

The third kind of muscle tissue, 
found in the heart, is called cardiac. 
Cardiac muscle fibers are striped but 
they are not separated from each other 
by sheaths as the skeletal muscles are. 
Instead, they are joined in a continuous 
network. Since we do not have direct 
control over the contractions of cardiac 
tissue, it is involuntary in action. 

When a muscle contracts, it becomes 
shorter by as much as a third to a half. 
And as it gets shorter, it becomes 
thicker. That’s why the bulge appears 
on your upper arm when you bend 
your elbow. This muscle is the biceps. 

Like a regiment of soldiers on 
parade, each fiber reacts in the same 
manner when the “contract” signal is 
given. The signal, in the case of volun- 
tary muscles, is sent from the brain 
through the central nervous system. 
The message is relayed instantly 
through a network of nerves that reach 
each of the fibers involved. 
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The smooth, or involuntary, muscles 
receive their signals from a different 
network of nerves. They function auto- 
matically and we usually are not even 
aware of their action. But without the 
automatic work of the smooth muscles 
we would not be able to digest food or 
continue breathing when asleep. 

Actually, you do not consciously 
make any muscle contract on “com- 
mand.” You don’t tell your biceps to 
contract. You decide to bend your el- 
bow and your brain and central nerv- 
ous system translate the message and 
route it to the muscle fibers concerned. 

The signal from the nerve can be 
compared to the spark that ignites the 
gas mixture in the cylinder of the car's 
engine. Each cylinder has its own spark 
plug and receives its spark through a 
system of wires running from the dis- 
tributor. All of the spark plugs do not 
fire at the same instant because the 
pistons are arranged to work as a team. 
When one piston is at the top of the 
cylinder, another is at the bottom. The 
muscles are arranged in a similar man- 
ner. 

The biceps is a part of a team that 
moves the arm. It can bend the elbow. 
But it cannot by itself move the fore- 
arm back to its former position. To 
straighten the arm, the triceps must 
contract. The members of such a 
muscle team are called the flexor and 
the extensor. The flexor bends the joint 
and the extensor straightens it. 
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Skeletal muscles are of various 
shapes and sizes, each designed for the 
job it must perform. Some are spindle 
shaped, wide at the center and tapered 
at the ends. Some look like big feathers 
with filaments spreading out from a 
center line. One of the important 
muscles is called the deltoid because it 
is triangle-shaped like the Greek letter, 
Delta. Another is called the trapezius 
because it looks like a trapezoid, a tri- 
angle with one point cut off. 

The skeletal muscles are attached to 
bones, through the periosteum. Actu- 
ally, muscles taper into tough fibrous 
tissues called tendons which in turn 
are attached to rough surfaces on the 
bones. The fibers of a tendon may be 
twisted about each other, like the 
strands of a suspension bridge cable. 
Tendons are very strong and will not 
stretch. In a laboratory test, a tendon 
one inch thick supported a weight of 
nine tons, Doctors sometimes find cases 
in which a bone breaks before the ten- 
don attached to it gives way. Liga- 
ments are like tendons, but ligament 
fibers will stretch and they join bone 
to bone instead of muscle to bone. 

When muscles join bones, one of the 
bones usually serves as an anchor to 
help move the other bone. The point 
where the muscle joins the “anchor” 
bone is called the origin. The attach- 
ment to the bone that moves is called 
the insertion, The origin of the biceps 
is on the shoulder and the insertion is 
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on the radius, just below the elbow. 
The triceps also has its origin at the 
shoulder but it runs behind the elbow 
and has its insertion on the ulna. 

Let’s look at some of the other 
skeletal muscles, starting at the head. 
Two of the powerful biting muscles 
that move the jaw are the temporalis 
and the masseter. Masseter is a Greek 
word meaning “chewer.” It runs from 
the cheekbone to the lower jaw, The 
temporalis runs from the cranium to 
the lower jaw. When these muscles 
contract, with the help of other muscles 
along the jaw, we are able to chew 
and grind our food. 

The sternomastoid muscles on either 
side of the neck make the head nod 
when they contract at the same time. 
If one contracts, the head is turned to 
the opposite side. During such action, 
the muscle can be seen through the 
skin of the neck, appearing like a cord 
running from the back of the head to 
the breast bone and collar bone. 

At the shoulder are the deltoid, the 
trapezius, and the pectoralis major. 
The deltoid is the muscle that gives the 
top of the arm its “rounded” shape at 
the shoulder. The trapezius, among 
other duties, shrugs the shoulders when 
it contracts and lets the shoulders sag 
when relaxed. The pectoralis is the 
muscle that spreads over the chest, in 
front of the armpits, and attaches to 
the humerus. This muscle helps bring 
the arm across the chest. 
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Below the insertions of the biceps 
and triceps, on the forearm, are a series 
of muscles that help move the fingers. 
These muscles divide into tendons 
which extend to the fingertips. Grasp 
the right forearm with your left hand 
and wiggle the fingers of your right 
hand. Can you feel the action of the 
muscles and tendons? 

The tendons pass through sheaths in 
the wrist, hand, and fingers. The 
sheaths are tunnels that keep the ten- 
dons close to the bones they move and 
help protect them. On the palm of the 
hand is a layer of tough fibrous tissue 
that gives further protection to the 
tendons, as well as nerves and blood 
vessels, so they will not be crushed 
when you squeeze a solid object in 
your hand. Many of the muscles, like 
the bones of the skeletal system, do 
double duty—they protect the nerves, 
blood vessels, and vital organs as well 
as supporting and moving various parts 
of the body. 

The big muscles of the lower ex- 
tremity include the gluteal muscles on 
the buttocks, the quadriceps and 
sartorius in the thigh, and the gas- 
trocnemius and soleus in the calf of 
the leg. 

The gluteal muscles contract to 
move you from a sitting to a standing 
position, help you walk upstairs, or 
walk on the level. The sartorius is the 
longest muscle in the body and pulls 
the thigh into the cross-legged position. 
The quadriceps really is four muscles 
that help you keep your balance when 
standing. They also are used to kick. 
The muscles in the calf help you stand 
on tiptogs and give you the “push” 
from the ground when dancing, walk- 
ing, or running. 

The thickest and strongest tendon of 
the human body connects the soleus 
and gastrocnemius muscles with the 
“heel bone” of the foot. It is called the 
Achilles tendon. 

The mass of muscles extending along 
each side of the spinal column also 
should be mentioned. The mass is made 
up of dozens of bundles of muscle fi- 
bers. Some are very short; they extend 
only from one vertebra to the next 
Some run between neighboring ribs. 
The longer muscles of the spinal area— 
such as the sacrospinalis and latissimus 
dorsi—extend from the top of the hip 
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to the shoulders. In various well-syn- 
chronized actions, these groups of 
muscles help maintain an erect posture 
and assist in walking by contracting as 
the foot on the same side is lifted. They 
also bend the body backward to bal- 
ance the trunk when a heavy object is 
carried, or help turn the head or body 
to one side, 

Inside the body at about the middle 
is the main muscle of breathing—the 
diaphragm, The diaphragm is a dome- 
shaped collection of muscle tissue and 
tendons. The tendons are attached to 
the spinal column, the cartilage ends 
of the ribs, and the lower tip of the 
breast bone, When the muscle fibers 

‘contract, the diaphragm moves down- 
ward. This causes our lungs to fill with 
air, The diaphragm also is used in such 
actions as coughing, sneezing, and 
laughing. The deep breath we take be- 
fore coughing adds air pressure to clear 
the lungs or throat, 

Earlier in the chapter, we talked 
about the muscles involved in chewing 
food. What muscles take over when 
the chewing is finished? There is one 
important organ of the body that we 
do not always think of as a muscle. It 
is the tongue, which really is a group 
of four muscles covered by mucous 
membrane and other tissues. The 
muscles can raise or lower the tongue, 
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make it high in the center and lower 
along the edges, or low in the center 
and higher on the outside. With the 
help of the muscles in the cheeks, the 
tongue presses against the roof of the 
mouth and forms a chute. The chewed 
food is forced down the chute and into 
the esophagus, which leads to the 
stomach. 

In the esophagus the muscles con- 
cerned with eating change from 
striped, voluntary fibers to smooth, in- 
voluntary cells. The upper part of the 
esophagus contains voluntary muscle 
and the lower portion involuntary, al- 
though the smooth muscle cells take 
over gradually. Here, too, we see the 
start of the type of muscle wall found 
throughout the rest of the digestive sys- 
tem. The walls of the lower esophagus, 
intestines, and most of the stomach con- 
tain two layers of muscles that work as 
a team to help push the food along the 
digestive path. One layer is circular 
and contracts to make the tube nar- 
rower. The other layer is longitudinal 
and contracts along the length of the 
tube. Part of the stomach has a third 
layer of muscle fibers. The stomach 
needs a good muscle supply because it 
must break up food particles which 
were not chewed completely, The 
muscles contract in a wave action called 
peristalsis. 










THE MUSCLES OF EXPRESSION 


Between the esophagus and _ the 
stomach, and at several otker points 
along the digestive tube, there are spe- 
cial thick rings of muscles called sphinc- 
ters. The sphincters pinch shut at 
irregular intervals, permitting intermit- 
tent passage of food or liquid. Smooth 
muscle fibers have the ability to remain 
contracted for longer periods of time 
than skeletal muscles. Smooth muscles 
of the digestive system can remain con- 
tracted for hours, if necessary. 

Most skeletal muscles are partly con- 
tracted at all times. The jaw rarely 
sags. The head and shoulders can be 
held erect for hours without a sign of 
fatigue. This sometimes is referred to 
as muscle tone. One explanation for 
muscle tone is that one muscle fiber 
contracts while its neighbor fibers are 
at rest. Thus, only a small percent of 
the fibers in a muscle are contracted at 
any moment, and they spell each other 
at this task without our being conscious 
of this action, Muscle tone also helps 
explain why we are able to maintain 
our posture and balance against the 
constant pull of gravity. 

What effect does gravity have on 
your muscles? Because humans walk 
erect, their muscles must defy gravity 
to a greater degree than those of ani- 
mals that walk on all four limbs, The 
entire weight of man is carried on his 
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hind limbs. The gluteal muscles help 
support his body, first on one side, then 
another, as he walks. The gastrocne- 
mius in the calf, the mass of muscles 
along the spine, and the quadriceps in 
the thigh also help balance the erect 
human body. Gravity pulls down on 
the shoulders, making them less stable 
as a body joint than the hips and knees. 
However, gravity also gives some 
muscles an assist. When a person is 
standing, for example, gravity helps 
straighten the elbow. 

Besides the big muscles that permit 
us to walk and run erect, to lift weights, 
dance, or swat a baseball, there are a 
number of muscles that reveal our 
feelings. These are the muscles of ex- 
pression. We use them to appear sur- 
prised or angry, when we sneer or 
wink, smile or frown, These muscles 
are small bundles of fibers located 
mainly around the eyes, mouth, and 
nose. The set around the mouth can 
change a smile to a grin or a grin to a 
grimace as the fiber bundles above, at 
the side, or below the mouth contract. 
The ring of muscles around the eye 
produces a squint or a wink. A sheet 
of muscles running over the forehead 
raises the eyebrows when we are sur- 
prised, Still another sheet of muscles, 
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running from the lower jaw to the 
chest, makes the skin of the neck tense. 

How are the moving parts of the 
body lubricated? Where tendons rub 
against each other, or against bone or 
cartilage, they are enclosed in sheaths, 
or tunnels, which are lubricated. 
Groups of muscles are separated from 
other groups by membranes that help 
reduce the friction of movement. 
Within a muscle group, individual 
muscles are further separated by mem- 
branes. And within the individual 
muscles, groups of fibers are enclosed 
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in sheaths. Finally, the muscle fibers 
are covered by individual membranes. 

Sometimes a protective sheath is 
called a bursa, which means “purse.” 
The bursa is shaped like a sac, rather 
than a tunnel, and has a slippery fluid 
on its inner walls. It may be compared 
to a water-filled balloon which, at cer- 
tain joints, serves as a cushion between 
the bones. 

Sometimes a bursa becomes irritated 
and inflamed. The ailment is known as 
bursitis. Other ailments that may occur 
in the muscles and related body struc- 
tures are strains and cramps. A cramp 
occurs when a muscle contracts and 
will not relax again. This happens fre- 
quently during vigorous exercise or 
when the limb is fatigued or subjected 
to cold. Muscle cramp may develop 
during swimming and cause even an 
expert swimmer to drown. The muscle 
usually can be relaxed by working the 
limb or by rubbing the muscle. 

A strain is the result of continuous 
use of certain muscles for such activi- 
ties as walking, bicycling, or gardening. 
The muscles and tendons ache but they 
recover after a period of rest. 

Physical training can increase the 
size of the skeletal muscles. And lack 
of exercise can result in muscles de- 
creasing in size, Scientists report that 
muscle fibers actually grow larger be- 
cause of exercise. Exercise, in modera- 
tion, also leads to changes in blood cir- 
culation and breathing habits that give 
the person with “trained” muscles the 
ability to perform athletic feats with 
greater ease. A bonus benefit of physi- 
cal training is that of improved muscu- 
lar coordination, which reduces wasted 
effort in athletic events. 

While working or playing hard we 
sometimes need a “second wind.” Stren- 
uous effort “burns” the glycogen in the 
muscle tissue faster than the oxygen in 
the body can dispose of the waste prod- 
ucts. During a sprint, the racer may 
need several times as much oxygen as 
his body can absorb ruring the race. 
But the muscles continue their work 
without the additional oxygen—for a 
limited period of time. During this pe- 
riod, we say the racer builds up an oxy- 
gen debt. After the race, the sprinter 
will breathe hard for several minutes, 
until the oxygen debt is repaid, yryvvv¥ 


Next month: Chapter 3—The Nerves. 















On A DESK in the Physics Building at Argonne 
National Laboratory near Chicago is a three-ringed 
black notebook. All of its pages but one are filled 
with mathematical curves and strange symbols. This 
exception is a photo, marked “1924,” of what appears 
to be a graduating class. Most of the smiling group 
in the sun are teen-age girls with bobbed hair in 
short skirts and shirtwaists. 

But the group is not a high school graduating class. 
And the brick building behind them is not a school. 
It’s a “studio” in which luminous watch dials are 
_ painted. The girls, some of whom are only 14 years 
old, left school to work there. 

The work was not hard and the pay was good: 
A girl with a good eye and a deft hand could put 
luminous paint on the numerals of enough watch 
faces to make $100 a week. To step up their output, 
many girls dipped their brushes into the paint and 
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then pointed the fine ends by rolling the bristles be- 
tween their lips. There was no taste and only a little 
grit. And not until years later would they know they 
had swallowed radium, Today, these women in their 
40's and 50’s are among the few people in the world 
who have had unusually large amounts of radioactive 
material in their bodies for a generation. 

The story of these watch painters was repeated 
in New Jersey, Connecticut, and New York. In all, 
there may have been 5000 women who once painted 
watches and are still living somewhere in the United 
States. There is no way to be sure of the exact num- 
ber or who they are. There were no Social Security 
records then, and their employment records have 
disappeared, are not available, or are inaccurate. 

Almost all of these women are in good health and 
have suffered no effects. In some, however, hips or 


jaws have had to be (Continued on page 78) 


In cutaway view of ‘iron room"’ a crystal inside a container is placed above patient's spine to record radioactivity. 
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Photos: Texas Highway Dept. 


Central Texas’ sprawling hills and plains, with winding roads to year-around guest ranches, attract many visitors. 
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TEXAS: Winter Vacationland 


TEXAS. “Land of Contrast” they call it. From a sporting as well as scenic angle, 
this is certainly true. You can shoot cottontail rabbits one day—a big antelope 
buck the next; you can watch bream rise eagerly to a dry fly in the morning and, 


if you are lucky, see a big blue marlin churn waters 
of the Gulf in the afternoon. You can bow your head 
to a chilling “Norther” in the Panhandle while a friend 
fishes in his shirt sleeves on the coast; you can get lost 
in the verdant thickets and jungle snarls of wet East 
Texas, and a day or so later strain your eyes over miles 
of treeless plains and choke on the dry caliche dust 
from a whirlwind in the Trans-Pecos country. 

If you plan a “once over lightly” tour of Texas this 
winter from a sightseeing and recreational standpoint, 
it might be well to have some definite plans on where 
you want to go, and what you want to do and see before 
entering the state. It is a land that you can “get lost” 
in—drive through without seeing much and doing less. 
That would be a pity, too, since there is some magnifi- 
cent scenery—and nobody complains about the lack 
of something interesting to do in Texas, once they know 
their way around. 

With reference to driving through and missing things, 
there is a veritable wonderland sitting smack in the 
middle of those arid stretches in West Texas—the semi- 





Camping, picnicking, and boating 
are not limited to the summer 
months in Texas. Easy outdoor liv- 
ing lures many economy-minded 
vacationers. 
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Texas’ 624-mile coast line with 
sun-drenched beaches, a pounding 
surf, overnight shelters, and beach 
cabanas draws sight-seers from 


all states of the Union. 








desert section. I have passed through that part of 
the country a number of times, glancing idly at El 
Capitan, a peak in the Guadalupe Mountains which 
rises 9020 feet above the arid wastelands. I never 
dreamed it could be remotely like it is. 

Even though it is surrounded by dry, dusty, 
sparsely-settled country, the mountain itself gets 
plenty of rainfall. It has great forests of fir trees, a 
rushing spring-fed trout stream where rainbows 
thrive, and mule deer, elk, bear, and eagles remain 
in its wilderness—almost undisturbed. The ranchers 
are careful who goes into this wild land, and there- 
fore the game hasn’t been slaughtered. 


Ir you're a hunter, you can find some fascinating 
sport in Texas during December. Deer, for instance. 
During these days of game shortages, wouldn’t you 
like to know of just one spot where there is an over- 
population of deer? Grab your map and find the 
Edwards Plateau of West-Central Texas — more 
specifically the Heart o’ the Hills country. Roughly, 
it comprises Hays, Comal, Kendall, Bandera, Kerr, 
Gillespie, Blanco, Kimble, Mason, Llano, and Burnet 
Counties. There are estimated to be more white- 
tailed deer in this country now than when the In- 
dians were here, Game management, protection, and 
rancher cooperation is the answer. Deer and wild 
turkey are a crop to the ranchers, and are therefore 
protected as zealously as a fine bull. The ranchers 
get $25 to $100 a man for a season lease. Day hunting 
is allowed on some ranches at from $5 to $15. 

In East Texas, deer were headlighted and hunted 
with dogs until almost extinct, but have made a 
great comeback. The “Big Thicket” area is still com- 
paratively wild, Fishing and hunting both are almost 
like they were before the coming of the white man, 
and should remain good for years to come with 
proper protection. 


IN the Pecos country of West Texas, the lordly 
mule deer is still to be found in fairly plentiful num- 
bers. These “blacktails,” as Texans call them, love 
the wild, lonely canyons, and brush-choked draws. 
They are restricted almost entirely to Hudspeth, 
Culberson, Reeves, Pecos, Jeff Davis, Presidio, and 
Brewster Counties. A few can be found around the 
rim of the fabulous Caprock, Texas’ topographical 
wonder that shoots up from the level prairie in the 
form of an impressive plateau. This escarpment runs 
in an irregular line from Martin County to the north- 
eastern corner of the Panhandle on the great Llano 
Estacado. In the Palo Duro Canyon and near the 
wild Canadian River, a few mule deer are also found. 

The huge King Ranch sprawls over several coun- 
ties of Southwest Texas. An empire of its own, it is 
perhaps the top remaining game paradise of the 
state. Deer, turkey, wild hogs, ducks, and fish on its 
Gulf of Mexico shores are plentiful. Some controlled 
hunting has been permitted in the past. 
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The state is a squirrel hunter’s paradise. Gray and 
fox squirrels are everywhere. Local regulations are 
so varied that there are squirrel hunting seasons open 
somewhere in the state at practically all times. 

If you get a kick out of rabbit hunting, you can 
shoot up a carload of ammunition here the year 
around—no closed season on cottontails, swamps, 
and jack rabbits. 

Duck hunting on the thousands of miles of rivers, 
ranch ponds, lakes, bays, and lagoons is something 
to write home about. There are sections of the lonely 
Gulf coast that are hunted very little—in fact, they 
seldom carry the imprint of a human foot. The sand- 
dunish, stubby-growthed, lank and long islands that 
protect almost the entire Texas coast line from 
furious lashings of Gulf storms make for perfect wild- 
fowl habitat. You can even hunt ducks and fish at 
the same time. I've caught speckled trout (spotted 
weakfish ) and rat reds (channel bass ) during a lull 
in the flights on a balmy December afternoon. Padre 
Island and Laguna Madre offer unparalleled op- 
portunities for the sportsman. 


THE rice fields, meadows, and salt flats of the cen- 
tral coast line are a paradise for geese. I have seen 
snow geese almost solid in a rice field. Canada 
honkers congregate in the great grainfields. 

The big news for wingshooters is the comeback 
of quail in Texas this year. They are everywhere. 
The scaled quail (blue- and chestnut-bellied) had 
a good hatch and offer tremendous sport. They can 
be found in the West and Southwest part of the 
state. Gambel’s quail are found along the borderland 
section between Texas and Mexico. Mearns’, some- 
times called “fool’s quail,” are practically extinct 
and are protected. Bobwhite are found all over Texas 
with the exception of the most arid parts. Many 
farms and ranches aré closed to hunting, but I have 
never failed to find a good place to hunt quail by ap- 
proaching the owner and visiting with him in a 
frank, friendly manner. They are apprehensive about 
gates left open, wire fences cut, and cattle shot. 

With a long coast line, numerous public streams, 
a tremendous artificial lake building program, and 
ranch ponds being created by the thousands, Texas 
smiles at the angler. Fishermen can try the fourth 
largest artificial lake in the United States, Texoma, 
on the Red River, near Dallas, containing 5,659,000 
acre-feet of water. Falcon, on the Rio Grande, is next 
with over 4,000,000. It’s a hot fishing spot now. If 
you want to combine good bass fishing with the 
charm of the border country, Falcon is for you. 

Other Texas giants are Texarkana Reservoir, Whit- 
ney, Lake Travis, Belton, Garza-Little Elm, Lake 
Buchanan, and Lake Kemp. Bass and catfishing is 
great. The Colorado River string of lakes offers fish- 
ing and boating galore, as does the Brazos River 
string. 


One fact that is little (Continued on page 68) 
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Tourists can ‘‘get away from it all'’ and see interesting species of plant and animal life in Big Bend National Park. 


Pecos River Bridge, highest in the Southwest (273 feet), is in Judge Roy Bean's ‘‘Law West of the Pecos" country. 
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Using special pollen received from Florida, Ott, with the aid of a camel's hair brush, pollinates a large pumpkin flower. 
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Ever seen an apple turn red? Or watched a flower bloom? 


Meet John Ott 


—world - famous pioneer of time-lapse photography whose 
motion pictures reveal such wonders as the actual unfolding 
of flowers or the formation of an apple. 


by WILLIAM EBERLE 


In THE strange speeded up world of time-lapse 
photography, John Ott of Winnetka, Illinois, is king. 
For 32 years this gangling, six-foot-four, one-time 
banker has explored the secrets of growing things. 
His unique motion pictures have enthralled millions 
through Walt Disney’s nature films and his own 
television program, “How Does Your Garden Grow?” 

Unknown to television and movie fans, John Ott 
has been quietly putting time-lapse photography to 
work as a serious tool of scientific research. Cooper- 
ating with universities and pharmaceutical labora- 
tories, he has been training his batteries of sensitive 
cameras on the infinitesimal amoebae which cause 
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amoebic dysentery, on ragweed pollen, and on mul- 
tiplying cancer cells. His time-lapse research has led 
him to advance new theories concerning life proc- 
esses, These theories are as .adical as the method of 
observation which brought them into being, but 
they are winning the respectful attention of medical 
scientists. 

All of this is three decades and hundreds of thou- 
sands of film exposures away from the first time-lapse 
photo that John Ott ever took. He was 17 years old 
when he decided to photograph the unfolding of 
an apple blossom, which had been brought into the 
house for early forcing. On neighborhood movie 
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screens John had seen pictures in which action was 
slowed down so that the audience could better view 
the grace of a race horse’s stride or observe the 
rhythmic swing of a golfer. He intended to accom- 
plish the opposite, to telescope time so that what 
normally took weeks could be shown in a few min- 
utes on the screen, 

The first day of his experiment he hurried home 
from school. Once every hour he took a picture of 
the apple bud. As he went to bed that night, he set 
an alarm clock to wake him in an hour's time. When 
the bell rang, he turned on the photographic lights, 
exposed one frame, reset the alarm, and snapped the 
lights off for another hour’s sleep. So it went all night 
long. By the second night he was drowsily taking a 
picture every two hours. By the fourth night he slept 





Male pollen producing flowers grew 
vigorously when cool white fluores- 
cent tubes supplemented sunlight. 





When daylight white fluorescent 
tubes were used to supplement sun- 
light, female flower grew vigorously. 





This picture, which was taken out- 
doors, demonstrates how the bees 
normally pollinate the flowers. 
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However, all of the pistillate or fe- 
male pumpkin producing flowers, 
turned yellow at an early stage. 


But at the same early stage of devel- 
opment, all staminate or male pol- 
len producing flowers turned yellow. 





This small pumpkin developed rapidly 
after the large flower was pollinated 
with pollen received from Florida. 





through the alarm. When he showed his finished 
motion picture, he was chagrined to see that the 
blossom jerked open so fast that he could scarcely 
make out any movement at all. John then knew that 
he had to take his pictures far more often and over 
a much longer period of time. 

One day in his high school history class he figured 
out how he could take the pictures. He removed the 
works from the kitchen clock to make a timer. He 
replaced the clock’s hands with a bent paper clip 
which every five minutes made contact with a pin 
and closed an electric circuit turning light on and 
off. Another circuit simultaneously tripped the shut- 
ter of his secondhand 16-mm. camera. At the same 
time a small electric motor pulled down the window 
shade so that all the exposures made would have the 





In a very short time period, the fe- 
male flower turned black and 
dropped off. The result: no pumpkin. 





Like female flower in previous experi- 
ment, the male flower dried up and 
dropped off vine. Result: no pollen. 





Note the remains of the flower still 
evident at the opposite end of the 
stem of this full developed pumpkin. 
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Ott sits with the latest improved microscopic time-lapse 
unit with all the controls extended outside the plastic 
cabinet. Unit in front holds the automatic timing devices. 


same lighting. With this homemade device young 
Ott took his first successful time-lapse pictures. 

For three generations his family had been bankers. 
Ott too went to work for a Chicago bank, but at 
home he built more complex equipment. He bought 
flowers and even small trees from a local florist or 
ordered them through a catalog. He sprouted a green 
thumb carefully nurturing the plants in order to 
photograph their growth. 

Even at this early date he found himself in part- 
nership with the medical profession, An entire family 
had eaten the flesh of a home-butchered pig and been 
brought to Chicago’s County Hospital suffering from 
trichinosis. The late Dr. Earl McCarthy asked Ott 
to make microscopic time-lapse pictures of the tri- 
chinae going through their life cycle in the tissues 
of the victims. Doctor McCarthy showed these films 
to his classes at Rush Medical College. 

In 1940 Ott was given his first substantial fee to 
make a motion picture. O. M. Scott & Sons, grass- 
seed house, asked him to complete a film about lawn 
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care, which would show through time-lapse photog- 
raphy the actual! death of weeds treated with a weed 
killer. When finished, Ott’s film also exploded cur- 
rent theories as to how the chemical killed. Sup- 
posedly the weed killer made the weeds grow so fast 
that they died. Time-lapse films proved that instead 
it slowed down and distorted growth until the plant 
died. At least the weed killer worked, and John Ott 
was happy with the film. On the other hand, another 
manufacturer of a popular soil conditioner asked him 
to make a picture showing how their product helped 
plants grow. Ott refused a contract when time-lapse 
films showed that plants grew faster and better with- 
out the conditioner. 

Just as have many other gardeners, Ott noticed 
that flowers and leaves always face into the light and 
that leaves will droop from lack of water but spruce 
up quickly when given a drink. Ott compelled prim- 
roses to droop or rise by controlling moisture and 
temperature. He made the roses sway to one side or 
the other by alternating the lights. This motion was 
imperceptible to the naked eye, but before his time- 
lapse cameras the flowers danced in perfect time to 
a Strauss waltz. Although this waltz of the flowers 
lasts only two minutes on the screen, it tied up all of 
Ott’s cameras for five years. It was worth the pains- 
taking work, because it caught the popular imagina- 
tion and introduced the fabulous world of time-lapse 
photography to millions of people. 

For years Ott had been disgruntled that even with 
banker’s hours it was hard to find enough time for 
his hobby. Now he quit the bank. He constructed a 
new greenhouse and expanded his laboratory. The 
costly new equipment, nevertheless, resembled the 
simple pioneering device he had built as a boy. At 
any time interval that Ott selected, automatic timers 
closed the shutters in the greenhouse, snapped on 
the floodlights, exposed a frame of film, turned off 
the lights again and opened the shutters. By then he 
had so many time-lapse pictures that they crowded 
his wife’s jars of jam out of the basement jam closet. 
He had to remove the roosts from the chicken coop 
to make way for film-editing equipment. The family 
car stood out in all sorts of weather, for “Mr. Fast 
Motion,” as neighbors began to call him, had set up 
a small sound-recording studio in the garage. His 
usually understanding wife balked when he tried to 
requisition her laundry for a dark room 

From then on Ott devoted full time to his one-time 
hobby. All over the country laboratories and indus- 
trial firms heard of his work and asked him to make 
films to help them in their research or to sell their 
products. He photographed the methods of hybridiz- 
ing oat flowers in order to develop new disease-re- 
sistant varieties. He made films of the life of a new 
type of electrode in an electric furnace, the budding 
of yeast for a brewery, and microscopic pictures of 
the germination of the grains of pollen on corn silk. 
He patiently trained 10 cameras on a banana tree for 
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In time-lapse photos we see tiny drops of liquid emitting from ragweed pollen in nasal secretion of hay fever sufferer. 


18 months in order to record the growth and matura- 
tion of the fruit. Walt Disney asked Ott to make a 
time-lapse picture of the growth of a pumpkin for 
his Secrets of Life. In a real way the time-lapse 
magic of John Ott came full circle when Disney also 
asked him to film the flowering of an apple blossom 
and the slow growth of the apple. It took Ott two 
years to accomplish the job which had completely 
frustrated him as a boy. 

Given the fascination most people find in gardens 
and growing things, it is not surprising that when 
John Ott made a guest appearance on a Chicago 


television station to show time-lapse pictures of 
flowers, the studio was swamped with mail and 
phone calls. He made other local and network ap- 
pearances and soon had his own weekly TV program, 
“How Does Your Garden Grow?” The time-lapse 
laboratories of John Ott grew busier and busier. He 
kept 50 cameras focused on the plants in his green- 
houses. 

As the demand for special equipment came up, he 
installed it. To photograph microscopic life, he fo- 
cused high intensity light through slides. He was 


among the first to use (Continued on page 83) 


This series shows division of cancer cell. Chromosomes can be seen as they line up across cell's center as cell splits. 

















by Janet C. Taylor, 
National Cranberry Assn. 
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C nawlennies 


The Indians taught the Pilgrim women how to use the “craneberries” which 
grew in the lowlands of Plymouth Colony. Throughout the years, this 
native fruit has been served and favored on American tables. Here are 
six mouth-watering recipes which feature this crimson beauty in new designs. 


FRESH CRANBERRY ORANGE PIE 


V4 teaspoon cinnamon 

Y% teaspoon alispice 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 oranges, quartered 
and seeded 

1 9- or 10-inch baked 
pie shell 

Orange segments 


% cup water 
Pinch salt 
3 tablespoons quick- 
cooking tapioca 
4 cups fresh 
cranberries 
2'2 cups sugar 


In a saucepan combine water, salt, and tapioca and bring to 
a quick boil. Add cranberries and sugar and continue cooking 
until berries pop. Stir in spices and butter. Put oranges through 
food grinder and add to fruit mixture. Cool. Spoon cooled 
filling into baked pie shell and chill until ready to serve. 
Garnish with orange segments and serve cold. Pie may be 
served with whipped cream or vanilla ice cream, if desired. 


CRANBERRIED STUFFED PORK CHOPS 


cup water 2 tablespoons butter, soft 

cup fresh cranberries 1 tablespoon minced 

cup sugar onion 

slices canned pineapple 3 tablespoons hot water 
4 cup raisins Y% teaspoon salt 

cup fresh bread 4 loin or rib pork chops, 

crumbs 1 inch thick 
Salt and pepper 


In a saucepan combine water, cranberries, and sugar. Bring to 
a rapid boil and cook 8-10 minutes, or until the berries pop. 
Stir in halved pineapple slices. Combine raisins, crumbs, but- 
ter, onion, hot water, and salt. Add % cup well-drained cran- 
berries from previously made sauce. Mix well. Trim chops if 
they are very fat. Slit each chop from bone side almost through 
to fat, making a generous pocket. Fill with stuffing mixture. 
Secure with wooden picks, or small skewers. Brown chops in 
hot, greased skillet, turning once, about 10 minutes to a side. 
Place chops in a greased casserole. Pour remaining cranberry 
sauce (berries and juice) over chops and place pineapple slices 
over and between chops. Cover and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for 45 minutes. Remove cover; bake until tender. 
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FLANK STEAK ROLLS 


1 flank steak, split length- 2 cups 10 Minute Whole 
wise through center Cranberry Sauce 
1 teaspoon meat (see recipe on page 77) 
tenderizer 34 cup water 
2 tablespoons shortening 


Cut each steak half into pieces, making 4 pieces in all; sprinkle 
with meat tenderizer and let stand 15 minutes; place stuffing 
mixture on each piece and roll, jelly roll fashion. Tie, tucking 
ends in, with string. Brown on all sides in melted shortening; 


add water, cover and simmer about 45 minutes, add cran- 


berry sauce and continue cooking for 15 minutes. Serves 4. 


Flank Steak Rolls Stuffing 


2 tablespoons chopped % teaspoon ground thyme 
onion Y% teaspoon sage 
Y% cup celery, thinly 1 tablespoon parsley, 
sliced chopped 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Fightin’ Physicians 
of the Frontier 


by RICHARD DUNLOP 


IN THE KITS of military surgeons and the saddle- 
bags of frontier doctors the art of healing acquired 
in Eastern and European medical schools came to 
the old West. But it was the irregulars, the self- 
taught practitioners, and the folk healers who were 
first on the scene. Men like Kit Carson, Pegleg Smith, 
and William Clark never saw the inside of a medical 
school, but they weren't without practical medical 
knowledge. 

When he was only 18, Kit found himself alone 
in the wilderness with a companion who had a 
shattered arm. With a razor and a handsaw, he 
amputated the arm. Then he seared the blood ves- 
sels with a heated iron bar. Pegleg Smith did Kit 


Doctor of the old West, portrayed in 1855 engraving, 
often rode 60 miles to make a call, earned $75 a year. 


one better. When an Indian bullet mangled his leg, 
he sat down beneath a tree, bound his limb tightly 
with a buckskin thong, and amputated with his 
hunting knife. 

On the famed Lewis and Clark expedition it was 
Capt. William Clark who recorded in his journal 
dispensing “doses of nitre” or “30 drops of laudanum” 
to the sick. All his patients asked in the way of a 
medical diploma was his ability to cure them, and 
during the next 80 years or so in the West that was 
the important question put to any physician. 

Irregular doctors prescribing calomel, quinine, 
gentian, or jalap practiced from Kentucky to Cali- 
fornia. Most of these became practitioners through 
happenstance. Alfred Robinson arrived in Mexican 
Santa Barbara in 1829 and found a woman in great 
ain. He suggested a few drops of laudanum, which 
so relieved her suffering that he found himself fairly 
launched on a medical career, In a neighboring 
town the esteemed “physician” was actually an 
American sailor who had deserted a whaling ship. 

All along the frontier, men such as these did 
their best to fight disease and suffering. Few had 
formal training for their task. Beside them labored 
strange folk doctors who drew upon the lore of 
Indian medicine men. The strangest of these were 
men like John Dunlap and Dr. B. Greenwood, who 
were white Indians. Each had been captured by 
the Indians when a small boy and raised to manhood 
in the tribes. Torn in their allegiance between white 
men and red, they spent part of their lives in the 
settlements and part with the tribes, practicing 
medicine wherever they went. 

Cut off from a supply of pharmaceuticals from 
the East, bona fide “sheepskin” doctors often fell 
back on the same cures used by the irregulars. Dr. 
J. E. Hodge of Slim Buttes, North Dakota, spent 


his spare time prowling the hills in search of rasp- 
berry leaves, spearmint, peppermint, barks, and 
herbs. As many physicians did, he grew what medi- 
cines he could in his own back yard. He com- 
pounded his drugs with a mortar and pestle. 

An M.D. would be happy to share the medical 
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Adapted by the author from his chapter, ‘Saddle- 
bag Docs,” in This Is the West, Rand, McNally & 
Co., with additional material specially prepared 
for the readers of Today's Health. 


practice of a cowtown or mining 
camp with a reputable irregular doc- 
tor. Yet there was a wondrous assort- 
ment of quacks in the old West. These 
presented something of a problem to 
a sheepskin doctor, as Dr. Edward 
Walters found out when he rode into 
Placerville, California, one day and 
hung out his shingle on a spanking 
new office made of planks and cotton 
sheeting. 

It happened that a self-styled doc- 
tor, a man named Hullings, consid- 
ered Placerville his domain. He let it 
be known at once that he wasn’t going to have any 
“sawbones from the East” jumping his claim. This 
was talk the miners could understand. Although 
Hullings was generally too drunk to take a pulse, 
they listened sympathetically. Tall and bulky in a 
black coat, flaunting a Mexican sash about his waist, 
Hullings strode into Doctor Walters’ office with half 
the town at his heels. He demanded to see the 
newcomer’s diploma and certificate. While the min- 
ers jeered at him, Walters got out the documents. 
Hullings seized the precious papers, ripped them 
in half and deluged their owner’s face with a well- 
directed jet of tobacco juice. 

Fortunately, Doctor Walters had a truly liberal 
medical education. He called Hullings out of doors 
to fight a duel, then plugged him through the heart. 
His first triumphant act as Placerville’s physician 
was to sign his rival’s death certificate. 

In most of the old West, a cowpoke with a bullet 
in his body rode a hundred miles in search of a 
doctor, and the infant son of a nester wasted away 
of the dread “summer fever” with only his sunken- 
eyed mother to look on. Only a few wagon trains 
on the overland trails were fortunate enough to 
have a physician with them. Most men and women 
had to be content with medical do-it-yourself books 
and emergency kits. 

Yet in some mining camps, there were actually 
more bona fide doctors per capita than in Eastern 
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Drawings: The Bettmann Archive 


To folks who believed in asafetida bags, a frontier doctor's prescrip- 
tions of ipecac, opium, and spirits of niter appeared as wonder drugs. 


cities. They treated the stab and gunshot wounds, 
shattered limbs and thighs, and compound fractures 
which were daily occurrences. Sometimes they had 
to do other work to stretch their income. They drove 
ox-teams, served in barrooms and at monte tables 
while, strangely enough, in the same town, quacks 
were draining the miners of their gold. Medical char- 
latans imposed fantastic and frequently cruel treat- 
ments for the crippling rheumatism so common 
among prospectors or for dysentery, typhoid fever, 
and malaria, all endemic to the mining country. It 
got so that miners would nurse a sick companion for 
months rather than let him fall into the hands of 
these self-avowed doctors. 

Yet if a doctor, or even an irregular, once estab- 
lished a reputation for humanity, for curing the 
sick and saving the lives of the wounded, he became 
honored more than any man in the West, He alone 
could ride the trails confident that badmen would 
let him pass unscathed. In fact, miners in outlying 
spots would often give the doctor their ore to carry 
through the lawless countryside to the express of- 
fice. No bandit could afford to offend the doctor 
since at almost any moment he might need his medi- 
cal services. 

Doc rode unmolested wherever he wished. It was 
woe even to a dog who snapped at him. For in most 
parts of the West it was “legal” for a doctor to 


shoot any offensive (Continued on page 86) 
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Winning the Battle 
Against STROKES 


Strokes kill about 200,000 persons a year and incapacitate other 
hundreds of thousands. In an exclusive interview for TODAY’S 
HEALTH, Dr. Irving S. Wright, professor of clinical medicine, 


Cornell University Medical College, New York, and past president 


of the American Heart Association, describes the disorder and 


discusses new hopes for its control with Donald G. Cooley.* 


Q. Just what is a stroke? What causes sudden 
frightening signs such as unconsciousness, paralysis, 
loss of speech, and “little stroke” symptoms such as 
momentary clumsiness, dizziness, or slight difficulty 
in talking or walking? 

A. Strokes are caused by the fact that a blood 
vessel supplying the brain becomes clogged, usu- 
ally with a blood clot. A clot interferes with blood 
flow which would normally supply different parts 
of the brain, and the patient suffers from what 
might be called “brain anemia.” Or the vessel may 
rupture so that blood flows out into the brain tissue 
and interrupts its function. 

Q. Does anyone ever completely recover? 

A. As far as signs of a stroke go, the patient may 
make an absolutely complete recovery. I have seen 
patients who have been unconscious and unable to 
move for as long as 10 days who have made a com- 
plete recovery and gone back to work with no im- 
pairment. So we do not give up when the patient 
looks very ill. He may make a remarkable recovery 
and even if he has impairment, recovery may con- 
tinue over a period of a year or 18 months or longer. 

Q. Then the apparent severity of a stroke at first 
is no indication of its long-term consequences? 

A. No, it is not. So I never give a hopeless prog- 
nosis regarding a patient at the beginning, no matter 
how bad he looks. I’ve seen some of the most des- 
perately ill people, in terms of being badly involved 
with strokes, do remarkably well. 

Q. Do different stroke symptoms depend on what 
part of the brain is affected? 
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A. Yes. A clot may lodge in a blood vessel sup- 
posed to supply, we'll say, a square inch of brain 
tissue. If this blood-starved area controls the legs, 
arms, or speech, the patient can’t move his leg or 
arm or talk properly. 

Q@. You mean the affected area may be no bigger 
than a square inch? 

A. Sometimes it’s much less than that. On the 
other hand, it may be much larger. 

Q. How can a single stroke affect so many differ- 
ent functions of the body? 

A. A certain brain area may be concerned with 
speech, another with sight, or hearing, or any group 
of muscles. Damage may arise from interruption of 
blood flow to that brain area, or to any area involving 
the nerve which goes from the original center to 
the muscle itself. You might liken it to a telephone 
system. You can interrupt a telephone message by 
damaging the switchboard, or the speaker's tele- 
phone or the listener's, or you can break the wire 
at any point between the receiver and the listener's 
ear. 

Q. Then strokes must vary enormously in their 
size, seriousness, and varieties of symptoms they 
produce? 

A. Innumerable combinations can occur. For in- 
stance, a speech area may be involved and this same 
stroke may or may not involve the facial muscles 
or an arm or leg on one side, and any one area can 


*Mr. Cooley has written several books, including How 
to Lose Weight, and The Science Book of Wonder Drugs. 
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be involved without another. In size, strokes can 
involve such a small area that they are completely 
unrecognized and never are known until the brain 
is examined after death. 

Q@. You mean one might have a stroke without 
knowing it? 

A. There are patients whose brains I have exam- 
ined who have had many strokes and they were 
never aware of them. On the other hand, one can 
have a large stroke without knowing it either, pro- 
vided it occurs in one of the “silent areas” of the 
brain—areas which do not control any body func- 
tions which we can readily establish. 

Q. These parts of the brain don’t control muscle 
movements or organs? 

A. None that we recognize. But these areas may 
take over the work of some areas that are damaged 
by strokes and act as a sort of “silent reserve”—an 
aid in repairs and recovery. If the stroke hits this 
silent area first, the patient may not know he had one. 

Q@. How do you identify strokes that the patient 
never knew he had? At autopsy? 

A. Yes, in some cases we see scar tissue of pre- 
vious strokes, and evidence of previous hemorrhages, 
yet the patient may never have been aware of them 
during life. 

Q. Yet a subsequent stroke at some time does 
prove fatal? 

A. Not necessarily. The patient may die of some- 
thing else. But frequently this type of patient does 
have a fatal stroke. 

Q. Does the stroke victim usually have hardening 
of the arteries? Is that the most common background 
of strokes? 

A. I think it is. Most of the time a clot which 
finally closes an artery is superimposed upon what 
is commonly called hardening of the arteries but 
which we call atherosclerosis. This is like corrosion 
on the inside of a pipe. The inside of the artery 
becomes smaller due to deposits of material, usually 
a fatty material and often cholesterol and calcium. 
This frequently develops a rough area and when 
the opening becomes small enough it’s hard for 
blood to get through, and a little sludge forms, just 
as it might in a stream in which you have accumu- 
lations of leaves and branches and so forth. When 
the water strikes a narrow place with rocks pro- 
truding there’s apt to be a dam formed, a backing 
up, a sludge formation. That’s what happens with 
these arteries and that’s when the clot forms and 
trouble becomes evident. 

Q@. How much does blood pressure—the force of 
the stream flowing against its banks, so to speak— 
have to do with strokes? 
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A. That's the bleeding type of stroke. One of 
these accumulations of fatty material may become 
eroded or crack open, in which case the blood, in- 
stead of clotting, leaks out into surrounding brain 
tissue and produces a hemorrhage. As blood pres- 
sure increases, the incidence of hemorrhage versus 
a clot increases as a cause of strokes. In groups with 
higher and higher blood pressure, you find more and 
more of the total percentage are hemorrhagic. But 
at no level does hemorrhage account for as much 
as. 50 percent of strokes. There are always more 
“clotters” than “bleeders” who suffer attacks from 
strokes. 

Q. Are there unusual types of strokes which may 
affect young adults and even children? 

A. Yes, there may be swellings or outpouchings 
from the walls of the vessels, which we call aneu- 
rysms. These may occur in childhood or develop as 
people grow older. They are like an outpouching on 
a tire, so the vessel wall is weakened at that point. 
It’s not uncommon for these to rupture, in which 
case a massive stroke usually occurs. Then there 
are strokes from an embolus, which may strike chil- 
dren as well as older people. Usually they are due 
to irregularity or disease of the heart, which pro- 
duces a clot within the heart or near the heart valves. 
These clots tend to break loose. Some of them may 
travel to the brain and produce a stroke. It’s not a 
clot that forms in the brain, but after it is carried 
there it may enlarge. 

Q. What is the extent of strokes as a public health 
problem? 

A. It is estimated that about two million people 
are alive today who have had strokes. About 
200,000 die each year from strokes, 

Q. Who gets strokes? Is there any sex preference? 

A. As with all evidences of hardening of the 
arteries, the male sex is the weaker. In all athero- 
sclerotic conditions, whether it be gangrene of the 
foot, or difficulty in walking from poor circulation, 
or coronary artery disease, men tend to develop 
signs and symptoms about six to eight years younger 
than women. 

Q. Doesn't this sex difference tend to even up 
after the menopause? 

A. It doesn’t completely even up for some years 
after menopause, but it does tend to. This is prob- 
ably because women lose protection from their hor- 
mones, At that time they become, in a sense, closer 
to the masculine hormonal pattern. 

Q. Is one stroke always followed by another or 
worse one? 

A. There are people who never have another 
stroke and live a long (Continued on page 62) 
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He Found Medicines 
in the Earth 


As a boy in the Ukraine, Selman Waksman loved the smell of freshly- 


plowed earth. Much later, at Rutgers, he used the soil to save lives. 


by PETER FARB* 


'T'HERE’s A STORY told around Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Brunswick, New Jersey, about an 
incident which was supposed to have taken place 
during the early days of World War II. Many faculty 
members had to be put on leave due to the decreased 
enrollment of students. Each name on the faculty 
list was evaluated and when that of Selman A. 
Waksman, Ph.D., a microbiologist on the Agricul- 
tural College staff, was reached, it appeared that 
here was someone who could be dispensed with 
for the duration. 

For one thing, Waksman (rhymes with “boxman” ) 
had never produced anything of practical impor- 
tance—in spite of the fact that he had been at Rutgers 
almost continuously since 1911 when he enrolled as 
a freshman. Then, too, he puttered around in messy 
places—compost heaps, manure piles, bogs—taking 
handfuls of earth back to his cluttered laboratory. 
When asked what he was doing with the soil, he 


might quote a Biblical expression in his Russian 
accent, “The Lord created medicines in the earth,” 
and wander off. All in all, a useless fellow. 

But the dean of the College of Agriculture made 
an impassioned plea for keeping him on, explaining 
that his investigations were important and well 
worth the modest $4200-a-year salary the University 
was paying him. 

Yet, within only a few years, this humble immi- 
grant had isolated streptomycin and paved the way 
for the antibiotic age. Mortality from many dreaded 
human ills plummeted. More important, Waksman 
built a foundation of antibiotic theory which made 
it easier for many other investigators to discover a 
host of “miracle drugs.” Of the approximately 30 
lifesaving antibiotics now finding practical use, 
Waksman and his coworkers have discovered five. 
As a result of Rutgers’ decision to keep on this $4200 
faculty member, it has been the recipient of over $9 
million in royalties from his discoveries, and honored 
by sheltering in its midst a Nobel Prize-winner (for 
medicine and physiology in 1952). 

I caught this busy, vigorous scientist on the run, 
shortly before his 71st birthday. He had just returned 
from an important World Health Organization con- 
ference in Geneva (where his proposal for an inter- 
national exchange of information on antibiotics was 
adopted, a hopeful step in lessening duplication of 
effort by scientists in many countries). Although 
barely unpacked, he was already planning a series 
of lectures at European research laboratories and 
universities. 

But his single-mindedness was such that we never 
strayed far from the topic of antibiotics and the 
microbial wonderworld under our feet—in spite of 
the fact that we talked in his busy office, in the 


*Author of Living Earth, recently published by Harper’s. 
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kitchen of his house, in his berry patch where we 
picked our own dessert, at the shop where he 
dropped off shoes for repair, on the clackety train to 
New York City, and, finally, in the roar of the rush- 
hour subway. 

On my way over to the Institute of Microbiology 
at Rutgers—the multi-million-dollar research center 
paid for by streptomycin royalties—I found the cab 
driver knew all about New Brunswick's most famous 
citizen. “You see him on the street, he don’t look 
like much,” the cabbie warned. 

And truly he doesn’t—short, roly-poly, stained 
necktie. He displays an utter disdain for show. 
Taped to the wall of his small, unpretentious office 
at the Institute is a rough crayon sketch of a bird 
by his nine-year-old granddaughter. ( His son, Byron 
Halstead Waksman, M.D., is an allergy researcher 
at Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston and an 
assistant professor at Harvard Medical School. ) 


MEN BEHIND THE 
MEDICAL MIRACLES 


Antibiotic “miracle drugs” are no older than a 
college freshman, I learned from Waksman. But his 
search for them began many years before that. 
“There is a wonderful magic in the life of the soil,” 
he told me. He first felt this magic as a boy in the 
Russian Ukraine where he lived in a bleak town, 
a dot on the limitless steppes. There he found ex- 
citement in the growth and decay of plants; he 
followed the plowman turning the rich, black earth, 
smelling its fresh odor. The death of his sister from 
diphtheria, his volunteer work as a teen-ager in 
helping care for the town’s sick (there was no physi- 
cian there) encouraged him to study what he has 
called “the infinitely great powers of the infinitely 
small microbes.” 

In 1910 he arrived in the United States equipped 
with ambition, $40, and a chicken-farmer relative 
in New Jersey to teach him English. He was ac- 


cepted at the Columbia (Please turn page.) 


A short, roly-poly man with stained necktie and ragged jacket, Waksman displays an utter disdain for ostentation. 
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He Found Medicines 
in the Earth 


(Continued from page 55) 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
but found that medical training 
would be too expensive. Also, he fell 
under the spell of another Russian 
immigrant at Rutgers, the dean of the 
College of Agriculture, who told 
Waksman he could learn about the 
microbes just as well there. Waksman 
entered Rutgers in 1911 on a state 
scholarship. 


THE special research problem he 
selected for his senior year was a 
study of the distribution of microbes 
in the soil. Each month throughout 
the year he dug ditches around the 
college farm and took samples of soil 
from different depths. He was 
amazed to find these samples teeming 
with strange microbes, known as 
Actinomycetes, which had points of 
similarity with both bacteria and 
fungi. A mere teaspoonful of soil 
might contain millions of them. These 
were the organisms responsible for 
the odor of freshly-plowed earth, the 
smell that had so delighted Waksman 
as a boy in the Ukraine. 

Appointed a research assistant after 
graduation in 1915, Waksman con- 
tinued to concentrate on the Actino- 
mycetes. He succeeded in discover- 
ing many new species in this group— 
including Actinomyces griseus, the 
very microbe which was later to pro- 
duce streptomycin, and Actinomyces 
fradiae, an organism named after his 
mother ( Fradia ) and which was later 
to yield neomycin. But there was no 
reason for him to suspect then that 
these obscure microbes might have 
lifesaving possibilities. His study of 
the Actinomycetes has persisted to 
this day, establishing some sort of 
record for a long-lasting research 
project. 

Waksman found a wonderworld in 
the soil. In a teaspoonful of it, there 
are more microbes than there are 
people in the United States and, in 
some soils, more than on the planet. 
A pinch of soil swarms with life— 
beautiful, complex, lush. He soon be- 
came convinced that these microbes 
were not living in their own isolated 
compartments but that the soil was 


the scene of wars and alliances be- 
tween living things. Waksman had 
found his specialty: Unravel the com- 
plex lives of these fascinating crea- 
tures. - 

He worked humbly, persistently in 
his little laboratory, building brick 
upon brick of knowledge to erect a 
new science of soil microbiology. He 
studied how microbes affect soil fer- 
tility, how they decompose leaves in 
the fall, the nature of humus. He edu- 
cated a whole generation of micro- 
biologists from all over the world 
about soil. 

One of those who came to this 
country to study with Waksman was 
a brilliant young Frenchman, René 
Dubos, Waksman assigned him a re- 
search project in soil study and then 
recommended Dubos for a post with 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. There he used the methods 
learned in the Rutgers laboratory to 
find microbes in the soil for combat- 
ing disease-producing germs. Finally, 
in 1939, Dubos isolated from a soil 
sample a bacterium which thrived on 
pneumonicocci as a diet and pro- 
duced a substance he called tyrothri- 
cin. Unfortunately, though, tyrothri- 
cin was found too toxic for general 
use inside the human body. 


SUDDENLY, events conspired to 
show Waksman the new direction his 
research must take—into practical 
uses for his patiently-gathered knowl- 
edge. Dubos had harnessed an antibi- 
otic substance from a soil microbe. 
Further indications of the possibil- 
ities came from Oxford University in 
England where a brilliant group of 
investigators were looking into the 
antibiotic properties of a mold, Peni- 
cillium, which had been accidentally 
discovered 11 years previously, then 
forgotten about. Finally, Waksman 
returned from a European science 
conference dispirited; a new world 
holocaust loomed and he anticipated 
a pressing need for new drugs to con- 
trol the inevitable infections and epi- 
demics that accompany war. 

Thus, in 1939, he turned 25 years 
of study of soil microbes into a great 
search for a microscopic beast of the 
wonderworld, one which could be 
domesticated and “milked” of its anti- 
biotic. He reorganized research proj- 
ects, revised his laboratory schedules, 
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harnessed the energies of seven grad- 
uate students and assistants whom he 
assembled for the assault upon dis- 
ease. 

What Waksman set out to find— 
drugs that would poison the disease- 
producing microbes without poison- 
ing the human body in which they 
lived—was even then a rarity in medi- 
cine. Various chemicals had been 
| tried and several put into clinical use 





'—quinine for malaria, emetine for 
amoebic dysentery, arsenic for syph- 
ilis, sulfa drugs for bacterial diseases 
—but none of these was derived from’ 
living things. 


W AKSMAN felt that primitive med- 

ical men were on the right track when 
|they practiced one of the earliest 
| treatments for wounds—packing them 
| with earth. The fact that this treat- 
| ment sometimes worked was proof, 
| he believed, of the occasional ability 
| of soil microbes to produce antibiotic 
| substances. 

Could he find antibiotic-producing 
| microbes in the soil? Could they. be 
| mass-produced in factories? Would 
they destroy disease-capising mi- 
crobes, yet not affect human tissues? 
These were the tremendous questions 
Waksman and his assistants set out 
to answer in 1939. They looked first 
among the Actinomycetes, the un- 
usual microbes Waksman had been 
studying since 1915. All the years of 
| basic research he had done on them 
were now about to pay benefits. 

Waksman tested possibly 10,000 
soil microbes in his small laboratory 
| before he turned up streptomycin. 
| Even then, the mathematical odds 
against his ever discovering anything 
of value were overwhelming. To be- 
gin with, there are thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds of microbes in a pinch of 
soil. And each of these has its own 
variants or strains which may differ 
as much as a Great Dane and a Chi- 
huahua differ in the dog species. 
Finally, every one of the microbial 
strains can be altered further by 
changing its diet, temperature—or 
sometimes even the shape of the flask 
in which it is growing. 

The sheer drudgery of laboratory 
work would have deterred a less per- 
sistent man than Waksman. Small 
samples of soil had to be collected, 
| put into suspension, then droplets 
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placed on nutrient solution in a glass 
dish. In a few days, colonies of vari- 
ous microbes would appear; each 
then had to be transplanted carefully 
to sterile test tubes. Then the anti- 
biotic properties of each colony had 
to be tested. This was done by plac- 
ing the soil microbe on a dish where 
disease microbes were growing. If 
the soil microbe possessed antibiotic 
properties, a clear ring would form 
around the disease bacteria, showing 
that they had been killed. Thus mi- 
crobe was set against microbe, and 
the scientist took the chemical weap- 
on of the victor. But this was only the 
preliminary success. Could the anti- 
biotic also wage war inside the hu- 
man body? What were its physical, 
chemical, and pharmacological prop- 
erties? What was its toxicity with ex- 
perimental animals? 

Waksman’s screening program 
with the Actinomycetes paid off in 
less than a year. In 1940 he isolated 
his first antibiotic, named it actinomy- 
cin after the species he’d been study- 


ing for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Toxicity tests, though, revealed that it 
was one of the deadliest poisons 
known to man. A few more antibiotic 
discoveries followed, but they either 
were not potent enough or too toxic 
to humans. 

Soon, the tremendous task of 
screening the infinite numbers of soil 
microbes overtaxed Waksman’s lab- 
oratory. He applied for help to the 
Committee on Medical Research, 
which had been set up by the federal 
government to support research to 
aid the war effort. The committee re- 
plied that his work did not promise 
immediate practical benefits and 
turned down his request for financial 
aid. 

But the chairman of the committee, 
acting on his own, sent Waksman’s 
application along to the Common- 
wealth Fund, which in two weeks 
made available the $9600 he needed 
to carry on his work for another year. 
“That was the last time I ever asked 
the federal government for money for 





of the Timberland.” 
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Quincy, California—Movie star Alan Ladd lines up for a flu shot in the 
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fluenza epidemic threatened the cast and crew of his production, ‘‘Guns 
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support of my antibiotics program, 
and not a penny of taxes has ever 
gone into our antibiotic discoveries,” 
Waksman told me. (In contrast, the 
federal government is supposed to 
have spent about $600 million to de- 
velop penicillin. ) 

Shortly thereafter, Waksman and a 
young graduate student isolated an 
antibiotic from one of the same mi- 
crobes which he had identified at the 
college farm in 1915, The progress in 
developing streptomycin was phe- 
nomenal. Within only a few months, 
he had obtained the antibiotic in 
concentrated form and demonstrated 
its antibacterial properties. In a few 
more months, upwards of 50 scientific 
papers appeared about it and its use 
with experimental animals. At the 
end of a year, a few patients had been 
treated with it, with striking results. 
(By the 10th anniversary of its dis- 
covery, 10,000 scientific papers and 
20 volumes had appeared about 
streptomycin. ) Tests with human pa- 
tients revealed that it worked power- 
fully against tularemia, influenzal 
meningitis, certain forms of pneu- 
monia. Most important, it was the 
first drug that could successfully com- 
bat tuberculosis, the great white 
plague. 

Streptomycin opened the flood- 
gates of search for antibiotics among 
the Actinomycetes in the soil. A 
global treasure hunt began to uncover 
new miracle drugs. One drug com- 
pany, to keep its research scientists 
supplied with soil samples, enlisted 
the aid of hundreds of world travelers 
—airline pilots, missionaries, explor- 
ers—to collect them. Another drug 
firm received about 100,000 soil 
samples from five continents before 
its investigators isolated oxytetra- 
cycline (Terramycin ) in dirt spooned 
up near their factory in Indiana. 
From a Venezualan soil and one in 
Illinois came an Actinomycete which 
yielded chloramphenicol (Chloro- 
mycetin ); still another company iso- 
lated chlortetracycline (Aureomy- 
cin) in a pinch of Missouri soil. 


But Waksman lacked these world- 
wide facilities and tremendous lab- 
oratories. This humble poker in the 
soil continued to dig in his own New 
Jersey backyard, with amazing re- 
sults. In 1948, he and a co-worker iso- 


lated neomycin, which is now in use 
for infections of the skin, upper re- 
spiratory tract, eye, and ear. Two 
other antibiotics isolated by Waks- 
man and his assistants—candicidin 
and candidin—are now undergoing 
successful practical experimentation 
(primarily for gynecological disor- 
ders) and will be in production by 
next year. 


T opay, the family of antibiotics 
which Waksman inspired accounts 
for nearly one-third of all prescrip- 
tions filled in drugstores. About 25 
different antibiotics are in use that 
stem from the group of microbes 
Waksman first began to study in 1914. 
Although there probably weren't a 
dozen scientists on the globe inter- 
ested in Actinomycetes in 1939, now 
more than a thousand research lab- 
oratories, with tens of thousands of 
investigators, are working to uncover 
this 
group of microbes. Antibiotics have 
so entered our way of life that about 
two and a half million pounds of 


new antibiotics produced by 


them, enough for a short course of 
the 
, are being 


treatment for every 
country, with lots left over 


person in 


manufactured annually. 

Under Rutgers’ liberal policies, 
Waksman might have kept for him- 
self the more than $9 million in royal- 
ties from streptomycin. Instead, he 
has plowed most of this money back 
into further medical research with 
the philosophical comment, “ 
won't let me starve.” Eighty-two and 
a half percent of the royalties have 
gone toward building and maintain- 
ing Waksman’s lifelong dream—the 
Institute of Microbiology at Rutgers 
which has drawn investigators from 
21 foreign countries to study there. 
Seven and a half percent of the royal- 
divided among Waks- 
graduate 


\utgers 


ties has been 
man’s 25 assistants, 
dents, and technicians who did any 
work at all on the streptomycin proj- 
ect. Another five percent has gone 
to support, publications in the science 
of microbiology. For himself, Waks- 
man receives the remaining five per- 


stu- 


cent. 

He has been paid amply in honors, 
acclaim, and gratitude, possibly as 
much as any other living man. I saw 
his files choked letters from 
those streptomycin saved from tuber- 


with 
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culosis. I found his awards, medals, 
and 15 honorary degrees from uni- 
versities around the world carelessly 
flung into a large metal cabinet in the 


bathroom. He is one of the 20 foreign | 


members of the French Academy of | 


Sciences, and has received member- 


ship in academies in half a dozen | 


other countries. In Madrid, a street 


was named after him. When he and 
General Eisenhower stood together 
to receive honorary degrees from 
Princeton University on its 200th an- 
niversary, Waksman was acclaimed 
for his generalship in “leading armies 
of microbes to battle against one an- 
other.” His writings, a permanent 
contribution to further advances in 
antibiotic research, would fill a li- 
brary wall—400 scientific papers and 
20 volumes. 

On my recent visit to see Waks- 
man, I found him still vigorously at 
work. Although officially “retired,” he 
is still the one who often opens the 
door for the janitor in the morning; 
he leaves in the afternoon with a 
bulging briefcase. For leisure, he 
gardens or drives with his wife Bobili 
(an affectionate name, in Yiddish 
meaning “Little Grandmother”). 
They get into New York City about 
one evening a week for concerts and 
plays. But his favorite hobby is trav- 


eling. He has visited most civilized 
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| voyage of medical discovery. 





countries on the globe many times. 

As we rode the train into New York, 
I had an opportunity to ask him about 
many pressing problems in the field 
of antibiotics and soil research. 

Is he concerned about the residue 
of pesticides and other chemicals be- 
ing put into the soil in increasing 
amounts? “The soil has been success- 
fully absorbing impurities for as long 
as life has existed on the planet, and 
there is no reason why these should 
present any grave problem,” he told 
me. 

What is the prospect for meeting 
the resistance of certain staph bac- 
teria to penicillin and other antibi- 


otics? “For a time there was a similar 
problem in resistance of tuberculosis 
microbes to streptomycin, but this 
problem was nicely overcome by use 
of the antibiotic in combination with 
another chemical. The same solution 
will probably be found in the case of 
staph resistance. Also, hospitals will 
once again have to tighten up on 
their sanitary measures.” 

Will we continue to find new anti- 
biotics in the soil? “The magic of the 
soil has barely been touched. Only a 
fraction of the 100,000 or more spe- 
cies of fungi, bacteria, and Actino- 
mycetes living there have been ade- 
quately tested. Everywhere are soils 
that have not been screened. The 
possibilities are limitless.” 

Are there hopes of finding antibi- 
otics effective against the viruses? 
Waksman jumped up excitedly. “The 
viruses! They are the ones to go after. 
As soon as I finish my book on the 
Actinomycetes, I would like to start 
all over again with the viruses. I 
would like to turn the whole research 
program around and see if a new di- 
rection works. I think maybe I can 
get somewhere.” 

His eyes gleamed like those of a 
confident youth of 20 with the whole 
world before him. At age 71, Selman 
Waksman is embarking on another 
END 


Battle Against Strokes 


(Continued from page 53) 

time and die of something else. There 
are also people who have numerous 
small strokes and for a long time, at 
any rate, they don’t seem to have 
large ones. Percentagewise, if a per- 
son has a stroke that is recognized 
clinically, within two years he has a 
50 to 60 percent chance of having 
some complication in which a clot 
closes off a blood vessel—it might be 
in the heart, or leg, or kidney. Of that 
number, about half will have a sec- 
ond stroke. That is, 25 percent of 
those who have a recognized stroke 
will have a second one within two 
years. 

Q. If a person has had one stroke, 
can anything be done to prevent or 
lessen the danger of a second or later 
one? 

A. Yes, definitely. We have been 
working with anticoagulants for 
strokes now since 1946 and have fig- 
ures on patients studied over 10 to 
12 years. I think it can be said that 
the risk of a second stroke can be re- 
duced markedly by keeping the pa- 
tient on anticoagulants, provided that 
the original stroke was due either to 
an embolism coming from the heart 
or to a clot forming within the brain. 
Of course, if the patient has a hem- 
orrhagic or “bleeding” stroke, giving 
anticoagulants would be about the 
worst thing one could do. 

Q. Evidently the long-term out- 
look for stroke patients is remarkably 
better than in the past. Is there any 
basis for optimism as to the imme- 
diate outcome? 

A. In treatment of the acute phase 
of the first stroke, a 10-year coopera- 
tive study is being conducted by the 
medical and neurological services of 
Columbia and Cornell Universities 
together with the rehabilitation serv- 
ice at Bellevue. So far the figures sug- 
gest that for survival alone there’s an 
improvement of about one-third by 
using anticoagulants in treatment of 
thrombosis. It’s certainly worthwhile 
to reduce mortality by one-third. 
That’s the way the figures are as of 
now. It’s interesting that these are 
almost exactly the same as figures 
published in an eight-year study of 
coronary thrombosis with anticoacu- ' 
lants, which we carried on under the 
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auspices of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation some years ago. There was 
about a one-third improvement in 
mortality and now we find it is almost 
exactly the same for thrombotic 
strokes. It seems clear this improve- 
ment is due to interruption of addi- 
tional clotting complications—either 
an extension of the original clot, or a 
piece of it flying off to somewhere 
else, or another clot forming else- 
where. 

Q@. How do anticoagulants work? 
Do they dissolve blood clots? 


cussion of the problem, you go ahead 
and do it. The results have really been 
very striking in many of these cases. 

Q@. Are the anticoagulants taken 
orally—you just swallow them? 

A. For the long-term treatment, 
yes. 

Q@. Can overwork, worry, tensions, 
“blowing your top”—all those stresses 
of modern life we hear so much about 
—cause a stroke that otherwise might 
not happen? 

A. It’s true that people seem tense 


in our civilization, but tuere’s nothing 
new about that. Peonle for centuries 
past have been under pressure of. 
hardships perhaps far in excess of 
ours. Here a better knowledge of the 
history of nations helps to give a 
proper perspective. Some physicians 
have taken the position that heart at- 
tacks, like strokes, are largely pro- 
duced by the fact that people are 
under stress in our civilization. I 
doubt this. The evidence for this is 
poor and there are many other fac- 





A. Present anticoagulants do not 
dissolve clots that are already formed. 
But many clots are soft and sludge- 
like. There are enzymes in the blood 
which tend to disintegrate them. 
Anticoagulants allow these blood en- 
zymes to become activated. Some 
recently studied enzymes, such as 
fibrinolysin and streptokinase, are 
more active and can dissolve a clot 
that’s already formed. Much work is 
being done with these agents but in 
my opinion they are still in the re- 
search area. Effective therapy may 
well utilize these enzymes in the 
future. They are very active but they 
do produce fever and some other un- 
wanted effects. Great efforts are be- 
ing made to purify them further. I 
think this will be done and I have 
great hope that this will be an effec- 
tive method to attack existing clots. 

Q@. What about the patient who 
has recovered from an acute stroke, 
and the need is to prevent future 
strokes? Can anticoagulants be taken 
for years? If so, does it do any good? 

A. We have patients who have had 
several strokes, as many as three or 
four, who have then been placed on 
anticoagulant therapy and have lived 
four or five or six years without an- 
other stroke. Anticoagulants will be 
much more widely used, as with heart 
disease. One hesitates to put patients 
on anticoagulant treatment for years, 
after they have had only one small 
stroke or one very light heart attack, 
because it involves effort and expense 
on their part and much work and re- 
sponsibility on the doctor’s part, and 
a good laboratory. But if a person 
has had two or three strokes and his 
condition is deteriorating, and his 
back is to the wall, it then becomes 
like a major operation. There is a| 
calculated risk but after a frank dis- | 
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from “The World is Young” by Wayne Miller 


energy to burn 


Prunes help give today’s children the energy they burn up so fast. Plump, 


tender, tree-ripened California Prunes are chock-full of natural fruit sugar. 


They’re rich in vitamin A and iron, and contain vitamin B, calcium and other 


essential minerals. Prunes are a naturally good fruit and delightful to eat. 


And for those who need-it, prunes have a gentle, natural laxative action. 


Serve them often and keep your whole family happy. 


Prunes—the naturally good fruit from California 
CALIFORNIA PRUNE ADVISORY BOARD 





“We climb 
stairs 
Sitting 
Down” 


Iw these days lots of smart people don’t wait 
for their doctors to tell them to ‘take it 
easy”. They save themselves (and their 
hearts) the tiresome strain of climbing stairs 
dozens of times a day by installing one of our 
home lifts. Safe and attractive, 7 | are inex- 
pensive to install. Anyone in the family 
can use them and they operate on house 
lighting circuit. 

INCLIN-ATOR—Runs up and down the stairs 
on an inconspicuous track. Folds back against the 
wall when not in use. 


ELEVETTE—A vertical 
elevator installed in stair- 
well, closet, corner or 
shaft. Completely safe for 
all ages. 

Send for FREE BOOK 
“Stop Climbing Stairs” 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2230 Paxton Bivd., Harrisburg, Po. 
Originator of the Home Passenger Lift 





“MY DOCTOR RECOMMENDS 


DIAPARENE 


say 55% of mothers who use 
Diaparene Ointment 


Antiseptic Diaparene Ointment prevents 
diaper rash and odor. Greaseless, sooth- 
ing and softening. Guard your baby’s skin 
as recommended by so many doctors... 
with Diaparene antiseptic Ointment. 








tors, such as hormones or diet, for 
which the evidence is far better. If 
stress is the key factor, it’s hard to 
explain why the Norwegians who 
were under the heel of the Nazis for 
four years had a marked drop in 
deaths from heart disease during 
those four years. 

I don’t see how anybody could say 
they weren't under tension, But they 
were also deprived of all fats in their 
diet, deprived of cigarettes, and there 
were many other factors. Still, it 
seems clear that stress was increased 
rather than decreased. The same ar- 
gument might be used about women. 
There are now millions of women 
who are working all day and many 
of them have to go home and prepare 
meals and do housework and wash 
dishes while hubby sits and reads the 
paper. In spite of that, the death rate 
in women from strokes and heart dis- 
ease remains lower, at least until after 
the menopause, so it seems that hor- 
mones may play a larger part than the 
amount of stress. 

Q. Actually, then, hardly anybody 
ever works himself into a stroke by 
physical activity? 

A. I think this attitude about stress 
is a sort of feel-sorry-for-yourself 
complex that we're developing, and 
I think Americans ought to stop feel- 
ing sorry for themselves. Millions of 
our workers are working shorter 
hours and have more time for leisure 
than ever before, but clearly we're 
not solving the problems of heart dis- 
ease at all by this. So perhaps the 
answer is, a little more work, and 
especially for many an increase of 
physical activity. Physical exercise 
within reason is good for people. The 
evidence suggests that this does them 
no harm and may even help to protect 
them against heart attacks and 
strokes. After such attacks, of course, 
activity has to be well controlled. 
However, if there is a marked under- 
lying condition of atherosclerosis and 
if a person suddenly becomes in- 
volved in a tempestuous argument or 
is suddenly injured or lifts and tugs 
far more strenuously than he is accus- 
tomed to, .rouble may develop. 

Q. In that case, might 36 holes of 
golf the first week end of a vacation 
cause trouble? 

A. I even think that might be pos- 
sible if he were out of condition. But 


I was thinking of something more 
immediately strenuous, not carried 
out over a long period. For instance, 
when the Andrea Doria went down, 
people out of condition were sud- 
denly engaged in very strenuous 
holding and lifting of survivors out 
of the water. I think you can say that 
sudden, strenuous, extreme effort of 
that sort might precipitate ‘a stroke, 
granted that the underlying cause is 
there. Yet a patient of mine who had 
previously had a severe heart attack 
went through this shipwreck in heroic 
fashion and his heart stood the strain 
without protest. 

Q@. Might a violent argument or 
extreme effort push you over the 
“stroke threshold?” 

A. Possibly. It’s not the usual daily 
work. People have strokes who do 
very little. As I listen to their stories 
of their daily lives, | sometimes won- 
der what they do to keep an interest 
in life, but they still may go ahead 
and have strokes. I am not impressed 
with any direct relationship between 
activity of the normal person who 
does a good day’s work and the de- 
velopment of strokes. 

Q. Does a habit of regular physical 
exercise afford protection 
against strokes and heart attacks? 

A. I believe that in a person of 
average good health, regular exercise 
is important—I mean walking one to 
four or five miles in the country, or 


some 


playing golf, or even chopping wood 
in youth. When a person gets older 
the program should be modified. Still, 
there are very few people who 
wouldn't be benefited by walking a 
minimum of one to two miles a day. 
It’s important to get our young peo- 
ple and housewives and office men 
out walking and exercising to keep 
themselves in condition. Don’t wait 
until you get a paunch at 60 and then 
try to work it off. That’s bad. 

Q@. You have to get going when 
youre young if physical exercise is 
to do the most good, then? Is it too 
late when you're older? 

A. It may not be too late to do 
some good, but the pattern is there. 
That’s why Dr. Irvine Page and I 
recently took the position that it was 
time mothers stopped chauffeuring 
their children around the block to 
meet other children and chauffeuring 
them to school when the school is 
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within a mile. It would be much 
better for the child if he walked the 
two or four miles a day. 

Q. Mother's family taxi-driving 
isn’t even much of a kindness? 

A. It’s very bad for the children 
and it certainly is bad for the mother. 
It’s a backward trend in our civiliza- 
tion. Our children are losing the 
strength of their legs and the health 
that comes from using them. We ac- 
tually have no proof that exercise will 
affect the number of strokes that oc- 
cur later in life. But it’s reasonable 
to believe it will have an effect be- 
cause it mobilizes the foods we eat 


better, it keeps us from developing a 
lot of soft obese tissue, and one can’t 
help but believe it’s a sound habit 
which will pay off in sturdiness and 
general good health. 

Q. How does diet affect one’s sus- 
ceptibility to strokes and heart at- 


tacks? Does it do much good to cut 
down on one’s intake of fat or choles- 
terol? 

A. I don’t think we're yet in a po- 
sition to advise a drastic change in 
our national diet. But anyone who is 
obese or who has high blood choles- 
terol should look to keeping his fat 
and cholesterol intake down. 

Q. In those cases, is it a matter of 
lessened intake of fats in general, or 
of particular kinds of fats? 

A. Of saturzted fats, which, gener- 
ally speaking, are hardened fats—not 
liquid at room temperature—animal 
fats, eggs, butter, lard, etc. Keeping 
one’s weight normal should help. We 
know that people who are obese have 
a higher mortality from diseases of 
the blood vessels than those who are 
not obese. 

Q. What about the “unsaturated” 
fats we hear so much about, vege- 
table oils and things like that? Do 
these unsaturated fats reduce blood 
cholesterol if you just add them to 
a regular diet? 

A. We know it doesn’t work. We 


have done research at Cornell which | 
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PROMISES won't help! “== 


When feet feel as though they’re falling apart, vague 
advertising claims aren’t what you want. 


The fairest offer ever made to a foot sufferer — to you 
whose feet tire easily, feel strained, ache and throb 
—is this: “Accept a free demonstration of Burns 
Cuboids, and decide for yourself if you want to be 
without them!” 


“It costs you nothing to see if relief can be yours. 
Buy nothing now, or ever . . . unless you prove it’s 
right for you!” 

Burns Cuboids are featherweight Shoe Inserts. Slip 
a pair into your shoes and stand on them. Experience 
the relief they offer from that nerve-racking strained 
feeling. 


Your nearby Department Store Shoe Department or 
Shoe Store offers up to 248 styles and sizes of Cuboid 
Shoe Inserts. Consult your Yellow Pages under 
“Foot Appliances,” or write for leaflet. 


BURNS CUBOID Co. 


“Cuhoids 


demonstrated that just taking these 
unsaturated fats, like corn oil or saf- 
flower oil, on top of a regular diet 
containing the usual amounts of sat- 
urated fats, will not bring blood cho- 
lesterol down. However, if the diet is 
low in saturated fats, then the addi- 
tion of unsaturated fats may lower 
the blood cholesterol. By the time a 
person is old enough to have a stroke, 
there is no proof that putting him 
then on a rigid low-fat, low-choles- 
terol diet will lengthen his life. It 
is logical to think and hope this may 
be the case but it is not proved as 
yet. 

If we were to do this in a logical 
way, I suppose we would start this 
kind of regimen in a young person 
maybe two years old, so he would 
tend to have a low cholesterol intake 
all his life. If we confine this exclusion 
of fats to those who are obese, those 
who have high blood cholesterol con- 
tent, and anyone else who is willing 
to do it without too much hardship, it 
would about represent present think- 





Plain living and high think- 
ing will secure health for 
most of us. 

—Lord Avebury 





ing on reducing cholesterol intake. 

Q. Does surgery have any place in 
treatment of strokes? 

A. Recently there have been some 
real developments in a research way. 
It has been possible to tie off certain 
arteries and. replace them with a 
graft, or to ream out the inside of a 
blocked artery, the carotid artery 
which supplies part of the blood to 
the brain. Some aneurysms—“blisters” 
on a vessel wall—may be surgically 
corrected. Then there are what we 
call arteriovenous anastomoses, con- 
nections between arteries and veins, 
sometimes amenable to surgery. And 
now surgeons are beginning to tackle 
fairly large hemorrhages, but these 
attempts are in a preliminary phase. 

Q. If a patient recovers from the 
acute phase of a stroke, but still has 
some paralysis or speech difficulty 
or other handicap, what is the out- 
look for rehabilitation? 

A. Rehabilitation workers are 
most enthusiastic about their ability 
| to get the patient to utilize muscles 
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and nerves which are intact. They 
have learned many tricks about how 
a handicapped person can manage to 
do things he would never think of 
himself. Whether they can improve 
the total rehabilitation of the patient 
has never been subjected to a really 
critical study and this is going on 
now in the stroke study at Bellevue 
Hospital. It is necessary to analyze 
results with reference to motivation 
the patient has on his own. 

Q@. By motivation, do you 
psychological factors, the will to get 
well? 


A. Yes, the will to get well is more 


mean 


important if it comes from within the * 


At the time the first Princeton con- 
ference on strokes was held in 1954, 
under auspices of the American 
Heart Association and with sponsor- 
ship of the National Heart Institute, 
the approach of the medical profes- 
sion was one of hopelessness. It was 
just too bad but the stroke patient 
was stuck with what he had. As a 
result of that conference to which 
some 40 outstanding people came, 
there has been a great activation of 
interest and there are now hundreds 
of research workers in this field. A 


great catalytic movement is taking 
place. The second conference in 1957 
recorded many advances. I am sure 
that these will be speeded up and of 
course the patients will benefit. 
Obviously, if and when the solu- 
tion of atherosclerosis is reached, the 
problem of strokes and heart attacks 
and other evidences of this terrible 
disease will fade away to a relatively 
minor role. We cannot be complacent 
about our ability to solve this prob- 
lem as yet, but new knowledge is 
rapidly being discovered. END 








| 


patient than if it is forced on him | 


from other sources 
well is influenced by factors con- 
cerned with the future of the patient. 
For example, if the patient is elderly 
and his life partner has died and the 
children don’t really love the parent, 
there’s no place for him to go when 
he gets out of the hospital. Nobody 
really cares. Often they can’t work 
any more so there’s no absorbing in- 
terest in their lives. Such a situation 
presents a terrible handicap and often 
blocks the best efforts of the rehabili- 
tation experts. On the other hand, if 
the patient is confident that his family 
loves him dearly and is eager to help, 
the outlook is much better. 

Q. That’s where loving care and 
encouragement by family members 
can make a tremendous difference? 

A. Yes. Then, a man who knows 
that if he can get well enough he can 
go back to work, and his employer 
makes him feel he is wanted, has a 
reason for living. If he can take an 
active part in his community and not 
be dependent, this will play a tremen- 
dous role in motivation to accom- 
plishment by the individual, with or 
without rehabilitation. The highly 
motivated person will nick up these 
tricks that have been learned by the 


This will to get | 





experts in rehabilitation and apply | 


them to himself. 
really get the major gain from reha- 
bilitation. 

Q. Is the outlook for the stroke pa- 
tient really much better today than 
it used to be? Are better prospects in 
sight for the reasonably near future? 

A. I would say the outlook today 
is markedly improved, compared 


with the outlook even five years ago. | 
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“My grandson is a perfectly normal child. 
There is nothing odd about him. Yet | 
heard him asking his mother for his 
CLOC candy. What is CLOC? White’s Cod 
Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets! 


| remember my children used to clamp 
their lips and hold their noses. How did 
! get old fashioned cod liver oil into 
them? I'd simply stand there and recite 


“Here is your spoo 

Of good health and strong bones. 
And if you don’t take it, 

No ice cream cones.” 


“You see, | knew a thing or two about 
child psychology! 
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But my daughter's a better psychologist. 
She just went out and bought White’s 
Cod Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets. Each 
CLOC tablet is equal to a whole teaspoon 
of pure cod liver oil. And they do taste 
delicious. As a matter of fact, | have a 
sweet tooth for-White’s Cod Liver Oil 
Concentrate myself.” 


Available at drugstores in bottles of 100, 
240, & 1,000 tablets. 

Because children need 

the vitamins 

in cod liver oil 

and like candy... 


WHITES Cob LIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE TABLETS 


FOR ADOLESCENTS AND ADULTS: WHITE'S COD LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE CAPSULES 


WHITE LABORATORIES, 


INC., Kenilworth, New Jersey 





Mothers-to-be 


This girdle gives you 
light but firm support. 
No bothersome hooks, 
elaborate lacings. 
Prescribed by 
physicians, Sensibly 
priced. At the 

nicest stores, 


For name of 
nearest store and 
gift booklet which 
tells you how to 
retain your 
figure, look your 
best, write 

Dept. TH3, 
Materna-Line 
Inc., 358 Fifth 
Avenue, 


New York 1. 
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all over the nation and from foreign 
lands? Because women and young 
women—including expectant mothers— 
have been hearing the wondrous bare- 
foot freedom story and want to wear 

and enjoy Barefoot Freedom Shoes. 
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TEXAS: Winter 

Lt 
Vacationland 
(Continued from page 43) 
known to nonresident fishermen is 
that fishing in Texas is at its height 
in the fall months and remains good 
up to Christmas time. In fact, there 
are only short periods during spells 


‘of bad weather when fishing isn’t 


fair to good all winter. There is no 
closed season—so you can fish any 
time. 

From the tepid waters of border- 
land streams to the red-clay waters of 
the mighty Red River, the largemouth 
black bass is king of Texas fresh- 
water game fish. You'll find him 
everywhere—from the smallest creeks 
to the biggest lakes. The white, or 
striped bass, was introduced to Texas 
some years ago and has almost taken 
over. They run in schools and the 
svort is fast and exciting when these 
fish are on the prod. 

Every lake, stream, and puddle- 
hole is jam-crammed with sunfish. 
Texans go in for “big” and have left 
the smaller species alone to a great 
extent. So bring your fly rod. I saw 
a goggle-eye perch that weighed over 
three pounds come out of a small 
creek (caught on a popping bug). 
Nice size for a perch. Actually, there 
is an over-supply of the gamey 
smaller fishes. Some species, such as 
warmouth bass, bluegills, and Rio 
Grande perch grow to lie-telling pro- 
portions. 


THE long Texas coast has always 
been a favorite with anglers from all 
over the country. Prodigious catches 
have been made from Pt. Arthur, in 
East Texas, right on down to Browns- 
ville on the Mexican border. Some of 
the hottest salt water fishing spots 
are Freeport for its offshore banks 
fishing, Pt. Aransas, where “they bite 
every day,” and Rockport for bay fish- 
ing. 

Sailfish and marlin have been 
caught off the Texas coast for the first 
time in recent years. Pt. Aransas is 
especially making a bid for this type 
fisherman. It also claims to be the 
tarpon fishing capital of the world. 
Snook, dolphin, black drum, pom- 
pano, golden croakers, bonito, red 
snapper, Spanish mackerel, kingfish 


—practically every species that can 
be found on the Atlantic coast, can 
be found off the shores of Texas. 
Weather and water right, you won't 
be disappointed in salt water fishing 
off the Texas coast. 

Now for some quick facts on 
sightseeing and recreation facilities 
in general. 


AFTER hunting and fishing, prob- 
ably the next most popular partici- 
pant outdoor sport in Texas during 
the winter months is golf. Good 
courses dot the state. In Dallas, for 
instance, there are 24 private, semi- 
private, and public courses. Golf In- 
ternational sponsors annually at one 
of the Dallas country clubs the Texas 
International Golf Tournament with 
prize moneys of $40,000. If 
youre a golfer, you will have a field 


some 


day—most anywhere in Texas. 

Just about everybody who comes 
to Texas wants to ride a horse. Tour- 
ists think of horses and ranches as 
being synonymous. But the hurried 
visitor can’t always hunt up a ranch— 
so he settles for city riding. Commer- 
cial interests in Dallas operate 11 rid- 
ing academies. If you insist on a 
ranch, however, and do not have an 
uncle who knows a friend who knows 
a rancher, head out for Wimberley or 
Bandera, in the dude ranching center 
of Texas. The ranches operate the 
year around. Food, facilities, riding, 
hunting, 
superb. 

Swimming? It’s just a little chilly 
even in Texas for wintertime bathing. 
Hardy souls do it on the Gulf coast 
but for the most 


fishing, and scenery are 


in balmy weather, 
part it is confined to indoor pools or 
heated outdoor pools on warm days. 
Most of the larger motels have these 
heated pools. But if you head for the 
extreme south shores—the Browns- 
ville-Padre Island country—you may 
enjoy almost summertime weather on 
glistening sand beaches. 

Skeet shooting? Man, yes. This 
state has marksmen of all types. Good 
public facilities are found all over the 
state. And if you tire of busting clay 
pigeons, get out your revolver and 
plink away—in a safe place, of course. 
You may take a pistol in your car in 
Texas if you behave yourself. 

Boxing, wrestling, baseball, foot- 
ball, skating—there’s a sport, and the 
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means of enjoying it, for every mem- 
ber of the family. Boating, as every- 
where, has grown tremendously 
popular, You even see skiing in De- 
cember in some areas. Within the 
city of Dallas, there are three lakes— 
White Rock, Bachman’s, and Moun- 
tain Creek—which cover over 3500 
acres. Then, within an hour’s drive 
of Dallas there are three major lakes 
—Grapevine, Lewisville, and Lavon 
—which cover 41,930 acres and have 
a combined shoreline of 327 miles. 
Recreational facilities provide for 
boating (row boats to inboard power 
cruisers ), swimming, parks, private 
cottages, and motel-type accommoda- 
tions. All over Texas you'll find boat- 
ing, with the 624-mile-long coast line 
a beehive of activity. 


Now, if you're physically tired of 


sports and recreation, let’s hit once 


over lightly the outstanding scenic | 
and general tourist attractions of the | 


state. 


For dramatic contrast, rugged 
beauty, and something different, see 
Big Bend National Park. It is a harsh, 


savage land—where even the flower- | 


ing shrubs have claws that rip pain- 
fully if you would but despoi! their 


wild beauty. This part of Texas gets | 


its name from the great U-shaped 
bend the Rio Grande makes into 
Mexico. 

Here you drive into the mile-high 
Chisos Mountain. Don’t miss a horse- 
back ride to the lofty 7600-foot-high 
plateau of the South Rim. 

Views of Boquillas and Santa Elena 
Canyons are spectacular. To the 
south, the Sierra del Carmen and 
Fronteriza ranges of Mexico look for- 


lorn and forbidding. There is an at- | 


mosphere of the old frontier in this 
country. You'll love the Mexican- 
Western flavor, the strange phe- 
nomena of mountains, desert, cacti, 
and thornbrush, the utter loneliness 
of a storied land. Parts of the Big 
Bend country are yet unexplored. 
Cottages, saddle 
gasoline, and general supplies are 


meals, 


available. 

While we're in that part of the 
country, it would be well worthwhile 
to visit the ruins of historic old Fort 
Davis. McDonald Observatory is 
located 17 miles out of Fort Davis on 
the Scenic Loop—one of the most 
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horses, | 


} 


beautiful drives in the state. The 
highway winds through high passes, 
deep canyons, mountain pastures, 
among pinon trees, junipers, and 
longleaf pines. Because it was in the 
heart of the Indian trouble area, a 
fort was established in 1854 for pro- 
tection against the Apache and 
Comanche Indians and the town of 
Fort Davis came into existence co- 
incidentally with the birth of the 
military post. 

Fort Davis is the halfway town be- 
tween the Big Bend National Park 


and Carlsbad Caverns which are just 
across the line in New Mexico. If you 
have never seen the Caverns, it is 
well worth the 140 mile drive on up 
from Fort Davis, via Pecos, to see 
them. 

E] Paso is always worth driving out 
of your way to see. And, if you are 
lucky, you might see a bullfight in 
Juarez—just across the line. Write the 
Chamber of Commerce of either El 
Paso or Juarez well in advance and 
ask for dates of coming fights. Tcur- 
ists may visit Mexican border towns 





DELICIOUS HOT WHOLE WHEAT 


so easy to fix, so good for you! 


Here’s a treat that can make breakfast your happiest meal ! 
It’s Pettijohns whole wheat cereal topped with honey, or 
with brown sugar and butter, milk or cream or your favor- 
ite cooked fruit. And such tempting texture and flavor! 
Pettijohns provides you with protein, vitamin B,, iron, 
phosphorous and natural bran. And it’s so easy to digest. 
Enjoy Pettijohns for breakfast tomorrow. Try it for other 


meals, too. It cooks in just one minute! 


If your grocer is out of Petti johns ask him to get it for you. 


PetTisOHNS 








cooling comfort 
soothing protection... 
against diaper rash 





‘ZINCOFAX” 


SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


—an exceptionally smooth, pleasantly 
scented cream containing lanolin. It helps 
counteract excessive drying of the skin and 
is often used by physicians to relieve irri- 
tation of diaper rash. 


Large tubes 60¢, at your drugstore. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S. A.) INC. 
Tuckahoe, New York 





\ NEW Liquid 
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' —! (Liquid Salt Substitute) 


adds the tang of salt 
... plus true food flavor 







Now ... a liquid salt substitute 

that’s double-acting: adds lus- 

cious zest of salt... and boosts 

the true flavor of foods. And 
Liquid Saltrol dispenses 
easily .. . a drop at a time. 
No grains and guesswork! 
Low sodium Liquid Saltrol 
is ideal for table use, bak- 
ing, cooking and canning. 
In handy 4-oz. bottle... 
get yours today. 


CELLU Dietetic Foods are 
the finest of their kind. Over 
300 items available. 
Send for your copy of 
CELLU’S complete catalog 
of low sodium items. 


. 
es 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
1750 W. Van Buren, Chicago 12, Ill. 


Send me a 4-oz. bottle of Liquid Saltrol. 
Enclosed is 75¢ in coin. (No stamps, please.) 


Name 





Address 
City Zone___State 
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without a permit, but for entry into 
the interior there are certain require- 
ments. Passing through customs takes 
about 30 minutes. Papers normally 
required are citizenship (birth cer- 
tificate or equivalent); automobile 
ownership (certificate of title or 
equivalent); and a driver's license. 
Cost of entry is nominal. 

If you take a swing down the Rio 
Grande and head for that tropical 
paradise, the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, by all means stop off at 
Langtry and take a long look at the 
“Jersey Lilly.” The Texas Highway 
Department created the Judge Roy 
Bean Museum in 1939, The “Jersey 
Lilly” stands today as it did when 
Judge Bean operated it as a saloon, 
billiard hall, and courthouse. Here he 
dealt swift justice to all who violated 
his “Law West of the Pecos.” 

Now, like a frog hopping, let’s hit 
a few interesting spots lightly. The 
Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reserva- 
tion, near Livingston in East Texas, 
is the only Indian Reservation in 
Texas. About 400 Indians live here. 
Mineral Wells and Marlin are the 
famous mineral water spas of Texas. 
Thirty minutes southwest of Ama- 
rillo, the seemingly endless stretches 
of flat prairie land drop 1200 feet 
suddenly into yawning Palo Muro 
Canyon. It took 90,000,000 vears to 
form this fabulous change in flatland 
scenery. Indian relics, wildlife, a ride 
on the scenic narrow-gauge railroad, 
and the scenery itself is well worth a 
trip to this remarkable Panhandle 
phenomenon. 

Visit San Antonio, one of the most 
charming big towns west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The shrine of Texas liberty, 
the Alamo, is located here. Fewer 
than 200 Texans defended this chapel 
in 1836 against Santa Anna’s 1000 
troops and were killed to the last 
man. The museum of battle relics is 
worth a half day of your time—it is 
fascinating. 

The old Spanish section of San 
Antonio includes quaint artisans’ 
shops and the famed Little Church, 
restored and called “La Villita.” The 
Spanish Governors’ Palace (1722) 
was the home of colonial rulers and 
now is restored and furnished in the 
Spanish manner. San Jose Mission, 
established in 1720 by the Franciscan 
Friars, has been completely restored 


to her former glory as “Queen of the 
Spanish missions in the Western 
World.” Tree-shaded walks, outdoor 
restaurants, and picturesque bridges, 
beautify the San Antonio River, 
which runs through the center of 
town. 

When Alaska entered the Union 
it dwarfed Texas in size. But Texans 
never tire of the story about a manu- 
facturer’s representative who was 
headquartered in E] Paso. The Chi- 
cago office wired him to proceed with 
great haste to Texarkana, Texas, 
farthest city in the state from E] Paso. 
The representative wired back: “Send 
someone from the Chicago office—it’s 
closer.” END 


How’s Your Mental 
Batting Average? 


(Continued from page 5) 


extreme—as in severe fright or anxiety 
—our mental powers may become 
completely paralyzed, and refuse to 
function at all. 

There’s another factor too. Psychol- 
ogists have long recognized that man 
owes much of his most brilliant think- 
ing to his subconscious faculties. And 
your subconscious or intuitive facul- 
ties can’t operate effectively when 
your conscious mind is tied up in 
knots. That’s why some of a man’s 
best ideas are likely to come to him 
while he’s shaving, or in the bathtub 
—when his mind is at ease. 


How can you improve your daily per- 
formance of mental work? 

Productive ideas are likely to occur 
to you anywhere—frequently in the 
most unexpected places. But exhaus- 
tive studies conducted by psycholo- 
gist Harold E. Burtt of Ohio State 
University show that you can increase 
everyday mental efficiency if you have 
one particular place which is used 
only for work—and nothing else. The 
brain soon becomes conditioned to 
this, and when this work-place asso- 
ciation has become thoroughly estab- 
lished, just sitting down there is 
enough to start the mental wheels 
rolling. 

But, Professor Burtt’s studies show, 
if a man’s desk is used for purposes 
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other than work (social conversa- 
tions, reading the papers, serving re- 
freshments ), this conditioned reflex 
no longer works— and instead of au- 
tomatically going into high gear, the 
mind is apt to be distracted from top- 
level performance by thoughts of 
bull sessions, news stories, or snacks. 

Professor Burtt’s studies would 
seem to indicate that it’s better to 
take a trip to the water cooler to carry 
on a social conversation or hear the 
latest funny story; and that the prac- 
tice of sending out for sandwiches to 
eat at his desk is likely to subtract 
from an executive's overall mental 
performance. 


‘Will you get smarter as you grow 
older? 

It depends on your IQ. Studies 
show that the adult of average or be- 
low-average intelligence tends to ex- 
hibit decreasing mental capabilities 
with age. However, research recently 
completed at the University of Calli- 
fornia and at Stanford, shows that 
people of above-average intelligence 
tend to become smarter as they grow 
older. In these studies, present IQ 
ratings of more than 1000 persons of 
above-average intelligence were com- 
pared with scores made by the same 
persons 12 years previously. They 
were found to be measurably smarter. 


Is it true that the size of your vocab- 
ulary is a reliable index to your intel- 
ligence? 

Yes. There is general agreement 
among most leading authorities on 
this. Tests have repeatedly shown 
that a man’s ability to assimilate new 
knowledge, his ability to reason, and 
his capacity to solve mental problems 
are closely related to the number of 
words he knows. 

Furthermore, the University of 
California’s speech expert, Martha 
Gowdy Mason, finds a very definite 
correlation between success in life 
and an individual's vocabulary. Says 
she: “It has been said that language 
is the dress of thought and every time 
we talk, our minds are on parade. 
Certainly it is impossible to express 
ideas and thoughts, to communicate 
with others, unless one has a good 
vocabulary and words come easily. 

“In industry, the boss almost in- 
variably has a larger vocabulary than 
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those he directs. He did not acquire 
that vocabulary as the result of being 
a top executive, but through long 
practice in the efficient expression of 
his thoughts to others. The words 
which are his tools are precision 
sharp, and his vocabulary is a steadily 
growing factor in his success.” 

Authorities also make another 
point: A limited vocabulary tends to 
slow down a man’s mental processes 
by making it difficult for him to ver- 
balize his thoughts to himself. 


Can you increase your intelligence 
merely by adding to your vocabu- 
lary? 

This is an interesting question. 
Most psychologists agree that you 
cannot increase your innate mental 
capacities merely by mechanically 
enlarging your vocabulary. And, as 
UCLA psychologist James T. Bu- 
gental points out, memorizing new 
words and their definitions will do 
little—alone—to add to your mental 
stature. If the word-knowledge is re- 
tained, however, artificial or forced 
vocabulary expansion can enable you 
to understand and assimilate more of 
what you read and help you express 
your thoughts more effectively. 

Remember, however, that a man is 
not intelligent because he has a good | 
vocabulary. It’s the other way around. | 





A person of high IQ naturally ac- | 
quires a good vocabulary to satisfy | 
the demands of his intelligence. Not 
to have a good assortment of verbal 
tools would hamper his quest for 
knowledge and curtail his ability to | 
express himself. 

The more intelligent a man is, the 
more important it is for him to have | 
words which will permit him to ex- 
press his thoughts with exactitude 

That's basically why men of higher 
intelligence tend to have larger vo- 
cabularies than do persons of lesser 
mental endowment. They have them 
for the same reason that a skilled cab- 
inetmaker has a better assortment of | 
tools than a rough carpenter does. | 
The rough carpenter might do some- 
what better work if he possessed all 
the cabinetmaker’s tools, but the mere 
possession cf these tools would cer- 
tainly not transform him into a skilled 
woodworker. And the same principle 
applies to vocabulary and _intelli- 
gence. END 





DESITIN 


Medicinal and Nursery 


POWDER 


_ 
wonderfully soothing, cooling, 
protective and healing 


recommended by many pedia- 
tricians, doctors, nurses 


helps prevent and relieve 
diaper rash, 
chafing, prickly heat, 


urine ‘‘burn", irritation 


the only baby powder satu- 
rated with Norwegian cod liver 
oil .. . wholly safe .. . does not 


contain boric acid. 
Sez. 5 


DESITIN POWDER 


at all drug stores 


DESITIN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
812 Branch Ave., Providence 4, R. | 


Send me liberal samples of DESITIN BABY LOTION, 
DESITIN SOAP, DESITIN POWDER. | enclose 25¢ in 
coin for handling and mailing 


Name 


Address 


Zone State 


City ‘ 
Please primt name and address clearly 


TH-9 ! 
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Pork... 


and Old Wives’ Tales 


Reususer when grandmother claimed that night air was dangerous for 


her precious little Priscilla? Of course you do. 


Those were the days when it was fashionable to think that pork was an 
“unhealthy” food. In those days it was even popular to omit all meat from 


the diet for practically any illness. 


But modern nutritional science did not grow out of old wives’ tales. It 


searched for facts and found the truth. 


Today we know that meat is one of the finest sources of protein, the im- 
portant nutrient needed by everyone, every day, whether he be in ill health 


or hale and hearty. 


Pork, like all meat, when properly cooked is virtually completely digest- 


ible. Its protein is used for both tissue growth and maintenance. 


In addition, pork meat makes many other contributions to good nutri- 
tion. It is one of the most valuable food sources of thiamine. It is rich in 


other B vitamins and in minerals such as phosphorus and iron. 


Yes, today pork is not only a highly popular meat in America, but its 
combination of economy, palate-pleasing taste and high nutritional value 


makes it a valuable part of America’s everyday diet. 


The nutritional statements in this advertisement have 
been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association and found con- 
sistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


American Meat Institute 


Main Office, Chicago...Members Throughout the United States 
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Ti | ae for your home and family 


SAFE WINTER DRIVING SAVES LIVES. Putting your car in good winter condition is the 











first step toward safer winter driving, safety authorities agree. Before 
winter sets in, see your garage serviceman and have him "winterize" your 
car. 


DEFROSTER, HEATER, AND WIPER BLADES should be in good working order-- 
they'll help keep your windshield clear. Good visibility is important. 
Also keep a brush and scraper kit handy to scrape ice and sleet off the 
windshield and other windows. 


THE BATTERY should be checked to see if it's strong enough to last through 
the winter. Fewer hours of sunlight, plus the added drain of heater, 
defroster, and low temperatures demand that the battery be kept in good 
condition. 


THE BRAKES AND STEERING GEAR should be checked to make sure they are in 
perfect working condition. Brakes should not grab or jerk--this can be 
dangerous on icy roads. 


THE EXHAUST SYSTEM should be free of all leaks. The danger of carbon 
monoxide poisoning is increased when windows are kept shut. 


GOOD TIRES are needed for increased traction on ice and snow. For 
driving in heavy snow and ice, use tire chains for maximum 

safety. Also carry a bucket of sand and a shovel in the trunk--the 
sand will help on curves and hills and when driving is slippery. 


SEE TO IT that the radiator has enough anti-freeze and that oil and 
grease are winter grades. On especially cold days be sure to check the 
anti-freeze. 


IF YOU'RE GOING ON A TRIP, keep these points in mind: 


Know the weather conditions. Check the forecast before starting, and 
if the weather is going to be bad, cancel the trip, if possible, or 
take other transportation. 


While driving, listen to weather reports on your radio. Always travel 
equipped to meet the weather conditions you'll encounter. 


Get the feel of the road. Braking distances are increased on snow- 
packed or icy roads. Once on the highway, brake gently a few times to 
see what it's like. Pump brakes when you stop. 


Follow at a safe distance. Since it takes you longer to stop, don't 
get too close to the car ahead of you. 


Know how to cope with skidding. If your car should go into a skid, take 
your foot off the accelerator and turn in the direction the rear end is 


skidding. Don't use the brakes until the car is under control. 
(over) 








TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


FIRE HAZARDS. Last year there was a fire in a home every 57 seconds in the United 
States. The average loss from these fires was $500, with the total loss 
amounting to $265 million. Over 11,000 lives were lost, and there were'100 
injuries. for every death. So reports the Fire Equipment Manufacturers 
Association. Most home fires start in the bedroom or the kitchen, the 
Association says. It lists the following fire safety precautions: 





¢ Never smoke in bed--you might fall asleep and drop your cigarette. 


¢ If you use a portable oil or gas heater, be sure there is a window 
or door open. 


¢ Don't use lighted matches to search dark closets--use a flashlight. 


¢ Clean your stove regularly to prevent grease fires. Keep window 
curtains and hanging towels away from the burners. 


¢ Disconnect your electric iron when interrupted by a phone call or 
the doorbell. 


¢ Never keep flammable or explosive cleaning fluid in the house. 


e To prevent spontaneous combustion, never put oily rags or cloths saturated 
with furniture polish, paints, or wax in closets or cupboards. 


¢ Dust can be explosive. Never throw flour, uncooked cereals, or dust 
from a vacuum cleaner or dustpan into a stove fire. 


e Never leave small children at home alone. 


CARBON MONOXIDE can't be seen, tasted, felt, or smelled. Yet it can kill. 
It may or may not give advance warning in the form of a headache 
or dizziness. Reduce the chances of falling victim to CO by having an 
expert check the burners of all fuel=-burning devices in your home. 
Also check your car's exhaust system for leaky equipment, open garage 
doors when you run your car's engine, shut off the engine when parked, 
and keep a window open when driving. 





CHECK ARTHRITIS. Nothing can be done to prevent arthritis, but the progress 
of the disease can be held in check and serious deformities prevented in 
most cases if treatment is started early enough, reports the Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation, New York City. 





FOR THIS REASON the Foundation urges you to check with your physician if 
you have: 


¢ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising. 

¢ Pain or tenderness in any joint. 

¢ Swelling in any joint. 

¢ Recurrence of these symptoms, involving more than one joint. 

e Fatigue, anemia, unexplained loss of weight, exhaustion, and fever. 


SAYS THE FOUNDATION, "The heeding of these danger signals can make the 
difference between helpless invalidism and a life of continued activity." 








Arthur Godfrey 


(Continued from page 27) 


the proudest moments of his life: He 
won the wings of a Navy aviator. 

Jets were just being introduced, 
and many mothers (and irate wives ) 
fought having their sons and hus- 
bands fly the new “lethal” planes. 

“A lot of people thought that only 
‘supermen’ could fly jets,” said God- 
frey, “and that it was awfully risky 
at that. Then, when they found that 
an old ‘phoof’ like me could fly one, 
they got over their apprehension.” 

Through the years Godfrey has 
been a crusader for every aspect of 
flying. He supports aviation schools, 
talks constantly of the marvels of 
flying, and never travels any other 
way. He has several planes of his own 
and commutes by air between Lees- 
burg, Virginia, and New York. 

“Nobody since Charles Lindbergh,” 
said Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, “has 
done more for aviation than Arthur 
Godfrey.” 

After an association with the Navy 
of 30 years Godfrey became inter- 
ested in the Air Force in 1951. Curtis 
M. LeMay, then commanding officer 
of the Strategic Air Command, in- 
vited Kim to check out in a number 
of Air Force jets. Godfrey has flown 
the B47, F100, F101, F102, and B51 
among others. 

Out of his Air Force association 
grew two convictions—that the Rus- 
sians would long since have overrun 
America except for SAC, and that 
General LeMay was the man who 
could stop them. 

“Curt LeMay will go down in his- 
tory,” Godfrey insists, “as the one 
man who had the vision, the under- 
standing, the know-how, and the 
sheer guts to whip SAC into shape at 
the crucial time. During the missile 
gap, General LeMay and SAC are 
the chief deterrents we have.” 

Godfrey hammered away on this 
theme for years. When the Cordine1 
report urged greater incentive pay 
and other measures to keep men in 
the Air Force, Godfrey threw the 
weight of his influence behind the 
report. 

“The real peril we face,” he said 
again and again, “is the loss to pri- 
vate industry of one of every 10 men 








with four or more years of service | 
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*..and of course, Whites 
Vitamin A and D Ointment. 
Its babied his skin 
since birth!” 





Each day, more babies count White’s 
A & D Ointment among the comforts of 
life. Hospitals believe in it from birth to 
help keep infant skin meticulously clear 
é of dry patches, irritation, diaper rash. 
Many physicians recommend A and D 
Ointment at every diaper change. 
Mothers use it freely knowing that A and 
D Ointment launders out easily. 
A and D Ointment provides dependable 
skin care for every inch of baby. 
In 1% and 4 oz. tubes and 1 |b, “nurs- 


ery” jars, Available at all drug stores. 


_ WHITES 
‘= viramin Ag D ointment 


WHITE LABORATORIES Inc. / KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 
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Save Energy! Add Years to Life! 


WECOLATOR 
the low cost home elevator 


Ride in a comfortable chair...up or 
down your stairway ...at the touch of 
a button. Also carries packages, laundry, 
etc., with no effort. 

The Wecolator is produced to fit your 
own stairway...takes curves, bends, 
horizontal runs. Finest engineering, ab- 
solute safety—beautifully finished. 
Made by a long established, reputable 
firm. Priced according to installation. 


Get complete information! Write today to 
Ww. 


E. CHENEY COMPANY 
5115 N. 124TH STREET 
BUTLER, WISCONSIN 
Agents in Principal Cities. 





y Fe 
A NEW KIND OF 
STEAM VAPORIZER 


when colds strike, 


your child will sleep and so will you... if you use 
Steam-Dial. .the new vaporizer that regulates 
steam volume for fast relief. Steam-Dial 

>» raises humidity... breaks up conges- 
» tion ...makes breathing easier. 
... Available from your druggist. 
DeVilbiss Steam-Dial—$9.95. 
Steams ‘round the clock, 


a 


, 






THE De Vitesiss co. 
SOMERSET, PA. + BARRIE, ONT. 
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in SAC, We just can’t afford to lose 
them because it takes too long to re- 
place them.” 

So Godfrey pounded away for sev- 
eral years and his actions and those 
of others bore fruit in the form of 
more pay and other inducements to 
stay in the Air Force. 

J. Edgar Hoover and Herbert 
Hoover are two more of Godfrey’s 
personal heroes. “I like men of cour- 
age and dedication,” he once as- 
serted. “But, in addition, they must 
have an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our American heritage and 
their gratitude should be more than 
lip service. 

“Td like to see a rebirth of Herbert 
Hoover's ‘rugged individualism’ and 
less small-minded, morbid interest in 
other people’s personal affairs. 

“Our greatest weakness today is 
our indifference t: our spiritual heri- 
tage, our complacency. Our high 
standards of living have given us a 
great deal of leisure time. Let’s not 
be wasteful of it. Let’s use it to in- 
crease our knowledge and our service 
to one another.” 

Despite his physical impairments, 
Godfrey has enormously expanded 
the range of his accomplishments. 

“If you have atrophied or injured 
muscles you must still learn to exer- 
cise them every day and in every way. 
If you would be a master of muscles, 
a sport, or a language, you can 
achieve a lot by concentrating on it 
for a half hour every day. 

“Anybody can do almost anything,” 
Godfrey insists, “if he has the desire, 
inquisitiveness, and guts. But it also 
takes discipline and determination.” 
Godfrey’s long association with the 
military services taught him some- 
thing about the value of discipline. 
So has his experience as a flier. So 
have the tremendous demands of 
daily radio and frequent TV shows. 

The secret of carrying such a heavy 


|schedule, according to Godfrey, lies 


in diversification. 

“I relax, not by doing nothing, but 
by doing something else,” he ex- 
plained. “When I wake up in the 
morning, the first thing I do is to have 
a go at mathematics. I wrestle with 
problems of cube root, trigonometry, 
and calculus. This helps me to put 
my mind in order for a productive 
day. I frequently do some writing in 


the morning. I write in longhand, us- 
ing a big, fat pencil. 

“On the farm I spend a lot of time 
with Sam Taylor, our herdsman. A 
lot of energy and thought go into 
this farm, now covering around 3000 
acres, We raise beef cattle—Here- 
fords. Everything is done as scien- 
tifically and economically as possible. 
This is not a plaything. Everything 
has to earn its keep.” 

As almost everyone knows, God- 
frey is an expert with horses. He has 
appeared at many shows with Goldie, 
his favorite palomino. Other “escape 
hatches” for Godfrey include playing 
the ukulele, swimming, skating, boat- 
ing, fishing, and hunting. 

His farm in Virginia has frequently 
been a meeting place of cabinet offi- 
cers and others high in the Washing- 
ton scene. When Arthur was given 
the American Legion’s highest civil- 
ian award, a slew of Pentagon brass 
turned out. 

However, despite his high connec- 
tions, the Godfrey friends are mostly 
Leesburg neighbors. After dinner 
Godfrey and his wife Mary fre- 
quently play cards with neighbors. 
Week ends they often have small 
groups in. They have two children, 
Arthur M., Jr. (Mike) and Patricia. 
Mike attends the Landon school near 
Washington and Pat, the local high 
school. Godfrey also has a son, Rich- 
ard, a San Francisco sales executive, 
by a former marriage. 

Godfrey has strong beliefs about 
the purpose of life. 

“I believe the sole reason for our 
short span of life on the planet is the 
enrichment thereof,” he insists. “Some 
of us, I'm afraid, don’t contribute 
very much. In fact, by insisting upon 
being interred in bronze, a great 
many of us don’t even contribute any- 
thing to the soil which feeds us. 

“All life contributes to the support 
of all other forms of life. What is, 
nurtures what is to be. True success 
is measured in terms of service to 
mankind. The only real satisfaction 
we get out of life is the joy of making 
someone else happier, the world a 
better place in which to live. 

“If people would think more about 
how to contribute to the general 
good, they would have little time to 
worry about unimportant things and 
be infinitely happier.” END 
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(Continued from page 49) 


VY cup butter or margarine 

2 cups white bread, diced very fine 
% cup fresh cranberries, cut in half 

% cup water 

Cook onion and celery in melted shortening 
about 10 minutes or until tender; add bread 
cubes and brown slightly; add remaining 
ingredients and toss lightly with a fork. 


STUFFED ACORN SQUASH 


4-6 small to medium acorn squash 

1 pound sausage meat 

1 cup cooked rice 

2 cups 10 Minute Whole Cranberry Sauce 
V4 teaspoon nutmeg 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Cut squash in half with sharp heavy knife; 
remove seeds; brush cavities with melted 
butter, sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
place cut side down on baking sheet. Bake 
in 350° oven until just tender, about 2 hour. 
Meanwhile, cook sausage meat in skillet, 
breaking into pieces with a fork, cook until 
all pink color has left meat; drain fat; add 
remaining ingredients and toss lightly with 
a fork. Fill cavities of squash with cranberry- 
sausage mixture and return to oven for 15 
minutes. Serves 4 to 6. 


CRANBERRY-SWEET 
POTATO CASSEROLE 


5 medium-size cooked (or canned) sweet 
potatoes 
2 cups 10 Minute Whole Cranberry Sauce 


Mere than a tasty traditional dessert, cranberries can liven up main dishes too. 
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5 tablespoons brown sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup coarse bread crumbs 

3 tablespoons melted butter 

Cut potatoes into thick slices. Arrange layer 
in well-greased casserole; spread with layer 
of cranberry sauce. Mix together remaining 
ingredients and spread a thin layer over cran- 
berries. Repeat to fill casserole, finishing with 
crumb layer on top. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 40 minutes. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


CRANBERRY-GLAZED PARSNIPS 


1 pound parsnips, scraped and rinsed 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups 10 Minute Whole Cranberry Sauce 
Cut parsnips in half, lengthwise. Cook in 
small amount of boiling water until just ten- 
der, about 2 hour. Place in greased shallow 
casserole, brush with butter, sprinkle with 
salt, and glaze with cranberry sauce. Bake 
in 350° oven for 15-20 minutes. Serves 4 
to 5. 


10 Minute Whole Cranberry Sauce 


1 cup sugar 

1 cup water 

2 cups fresh cranberries 

Mix sugar and water; bring to a boil, Boil 
rapidly for five minutes. Add rinsed cran- 
berries and cook, without stirring, until all 
the berries pop and open, about 5 minutes. 
Makes about 2 cups sauce. END 
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How times have changed... 
especially for 
the diabetic! 

MME A A. 
Before the discovery of insulin in 1921, 
the treatment for diabetes was one of 
“undernutrition”—actually slow starva- 
tion. The diabetic lived an invalid’s life. 
Happily, today, if you're diabetic, you 
can enjoy a long, productive life by fol- 
lowing your doctor's program of diet 
and medication. 

The diabetic often can eat almost all 
types of foods, but in specific amounts. 
Carbohydrates are limited, which some- 
times restricts the variety of foods—espe- 
cially sweet foods, But thousands have 
solved this problem with sweet D-Zerta® 
Gelatin. Made entirely without sugar, 
one serving has only 12 calories. 
D-Zerta Gelatin has so little carbohy- 
drate, the diabetic usually can eat as 
much as he likes, as often as he likes. 

D-Zerta Gelatin comes in six deli- 
cious flavors. It combines well with many 
foods for tempting entrees and salads. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta Gel- 
atin...and D-Zerta Pudding, too. He'll 
recommend them. D-Zerta is made by 
General Foods, the makers of Jell-O® 
Desserts. It’s available at grocery stores. 











“treat” the whole family 
to an ounce of prevention 
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SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


is worth a pound of cure 


soothes and promotes 
healing in: 


* small cuts or fissures 
* minor skin irritations 

* abrasions 

* chafed or chapped skin 
* diaper rash 


Large tubes 60¢, at your druggist. 


& BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC. 
Tuckahoe, NewY ork 
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FEET HURT? 


Tire, Ache, Pain, Sure ? 


These Are Often Warnings 
of Foot Arch Weakness! 










Get This 
Fast Relief 


Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports and exercise quickly 
relieve tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot 
and leg pains caused by weak or fallen arches. 


Light, flexible, adjustable. Worn in any shoe 
like an insole. Expertly fitted at selected 
Shoe, Department Stores and Dr. Scholl's 


Foot Comfort® Shops. For free booklet write 
DR. SCHOLL’S Dept. AS, Chicago 10, Ilinois. 


D! Scholls ARCH SUPPORTS 


COLOSTOMY BELT 


New Colostomy Belt designed for both men 
and women. Gives comfort and security 24 
hours a day. Easily adjustable to any size, 
worn without detection. Nylon girdle elastic 
and plastic, washable. Write for complete in- 
formation now. 

THE LOU-JEN CO. 











505 W. 9th Dept. TH-11 Kansas City, Mo. 
ARE 
ru OVER 51 


and UNDER 80 YEARS OLD? 


Yes, you can still have Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance (non-assessable) if you're in 
good health. Now both men and women can 
geta B orvng policy to pay the last expenses with- 
out burdening the family. Han- 
died entirely by mail—low 
monthly rates. Send name, ad- 
dress, age to: 


Security Life 


INSURANCE (CO. OF AMERICA 
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197-4 ‘te Grant Street, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

















MONTHLY 
INVESTMENT PLAN 


Hamilton Funds 
is a mutual investment fund 
holding common stocks in over 
80 American corporations, se- 
lected for income and growth 
possibilities. Lump sum invest- 
ments or periodic investment 
plans for as little as $10 
a month. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


amputated because of the damage 
produced by doses of invisible, unfelt 
rays from large accumulations of 
radium. About 43 are known to have 
died as a direct result of their injuries. 
Five of the dead were the plaintiffs 
in a long and much publicized multi- 
million dollar suit against their for- 
mer employer in 1927. It was settled 
out of court. 

These victims of radium’s devas- 
tating rays are part of a hangover of 
the Roaring Twenties that no one 
laughs about. The high-living times 
produced no fear of radiation as they 
produced no fear of bathtub gin. 
People got sick once in a while from 
the rot-gut, but no one ever got sick, 
it seemed, from painting luminous 
stuff on teeth or on various parts of 
the body so they would glow at night. 
These were years of wild orgies and 
radium was just one more thing to 
drink. 

Solutions of radioactive salts were 
used for the treatment of a variety 
of ills. Nobody was aware of it at the 
time, but the radium stimulated the 
body to overproduce red blood cells. 
These disc-shaped cells carry oxygen 
to the body’s tissues. So more red 
blood cells meant more stimulating 
oxygen. This is what gave an illusion 
of excellent health and was the basis 
of claims for the radium tonics. But 
the body can only take overstimula- 
In the end, the huge 
may cause 


tion for so long. 
doses of the 
disease. 


“tonic” 


IN the sober 1950's, speakeasy gam- 
bling halls are but memories. In to- 
day’s frightened world three major 
nations hold atomic aces and _ toss 
radioactive “raises” into the atmos- 
pheric “pot.” People are now 
radiation-conscious. The big word is 
“fallout,” the radiation from nuclear 
bombs that drifts around the world 
and rides down from the top of the 
atmosphere on raindrops. 

The innocent misuse of radium in 
the 1920’s and the necessary fallout 
of the 1950’s coincide in one fact: The 
| radium in tonics and luminous paint, 
and strontium-90, a major ingredient 
| in fallout, are both bone-seekers. Be- 
cause of their chemical nature, they 





Wanted: Radium Workers of the Roaring Twenties 


act like calcium and take calcium’s 
place in new bone tissue. 

Doctors used to think that adult 
bones were sort of a dead white min- 
eral. But recent studies show that 
bones are constantly rebuilding them- 
selves, replacing their calcium at the 
rate of about three percent a year. 
The growing bones of children take 
on even more calcium and strontium- 


90. 


THE radium in the bones of dial 
painters and tonic drinkers holds the 
answer to a question of the future: 
What will be the long-range effect 
of the accumulations of strontium-90 
in our bones? Recently, two agencies 
have stepped up their efforts to find 
the answer. One is Argonne, which 
has been studying the radium sub- 
jects since 1948. (Argonne is oper- 
ated by the University of Chicago for 
the U.S. Atomic Commis- 
sion.) The other is the Radioactivity 
Center of the Massachusetts Institute 
where some of the 


Energy 


of Technology, 
first radium subjects were studied in 
1934, and which for the past two 
vears has been operating under an 
AEC grant. In 1958, the AEC added 
a third partner by awarding a con- 
tract to the State Department of 
Health of New Jersey, the state with 
perhaps the largest population of for- 
mer dial painters. All three agencies, 
working together, looking for 
anyone who ever—knowingly or un- 
knowingly — swallowed excessive 


are 


amounts of radium. Roughly, there 
are two categories: 
1. Those with large amounts of 


radium in their bodies—dial painters 
who tipped their brushes regularly 
for years, and those who were treated 
with radium solutions or injections or 
took radium tonics for a variety of 
ills ranging from syphilis to schizo- 
phrenia over many years. 

2. Those with moderate amounts 
of radium in their bodies—dial paint- 
ers who only occasionally tipped 
their brushes but may have inhaled 
some radium from the “studio” air; 
persons who received only short, mild 
treatments with radium solutions. 


If you fit into either category, or 
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know of anyone who does, contact 
one of the three agencies immediately 
by telephone. You can reverse the 
charges if a long distance call is re- 
quired. (Radiological Physics Divi- 
sion, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Illinois; Radioactivity Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
State Department of Health, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. ) 

Wide publicity has been given the 
radium hunt through an article in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, newspaper stories, radio 
broadcasts, and advertisements that 
included a rare page-one classified 
ad in the New York Times. 

In localities where dial studios are 
known to have been located or where 
radium tonics are known to have 
been widely used, the county medical 
societies have been enlisted for their 
cooperation in the study. The usual 
requirement for such cooperation is 
privacy. Local medical groups in 
many cases have already seen what 
happens when radium patients are 
identified and their cases described 
in detail as among “The Legion of the 
Doomed” in newspaper stories. These 
people are then embarrassed among 
their friends and families, harassed by 
cranks and reporters, and frequently 
shunned by their own neighbors as 
something to be avoided. With a few 
exceptions these persons do not have 
enough radium to be harmful to 
themselves and even these exceptions 
do not have anything that can be 
communicated like such diseases as 
influenza. 


Herz is a typical case drawn from 
the files at Argonne. A Mrs. Dial 
Painter, to use a name, is identified 
by a former fellow painter from the 
old factory picture. She is called by 
an Argonne scientist who asks if she 
really did work there, when, and who 
her family physician is. In a few days 
the doctor calls Mrs. Painter, explains 
the national study, and asks her to 
speak to the scientist who would like 
to talk to her. 

“But I'm feeling fine,” is the answer. 

“That's just the point,” the doctor 
explains. “We know plenty about the 
few girls who got sick from radium 
poisoning because we're the first 
ones they call. What we're looking 
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for are the women like you, who are 
healthy and well. If we study the 
healthy women as well as the sick 
ones, we may get some idea of how 
radiation acts inside the body. That’s 
why I'd like Argonne to measure you. 
It won't cost you anything—the gov- 
ernment picks up the entire tab—and 
there is absolutely no pain involved. 
After they measure you, they'll send 
me a report and I'll discuss it with 
you.” 

Mrs. Painter finally agrees and in 
a few days an Argonne scientist with 
the radiological physics division 
drops by, explains the study to Mrs. 
Painter, and asks her to answer a few 
questions. Among the things he wants 
to know are how long she worked as 
a dial painter, if she tipped her brush 
frequently, and if she has any old 
memory books, diaries, or group pho- 
tographs that include her former fel- 
low workers. That’s how the large 
photo came to be put in the black 
notebook at Argonne. The women 
themselves are the richest source of 
new names. One alone has given the 
study 100 new subjects. That’s how 
Mrs. Painter’s name was secured. 


SoME time after her interview, Mrs. 
Painter is called for by a grey AEC 
staff car, which whisks her down the 
highways to Argonne’s sprawling 
headquarters. First she meets John 
E. Rose, D.Sc., who is director of 
radiological physics. Then she is in- 
troduced to an Argonne physician 
who escorts her to his office. Here he 
and a nurse help her fill out brief 
medical and occupational history 
forms and then take a series of large 
x-ray films of her entire body. 

The nurse then takes her to the 
basement of the physics building, 
where she again meets Rose, who 
explains to her what is coming up, 
the most bizarre part of her day 

In one corner of this basement 
stand two “iron rooms,” each made of 
eight-inch-thick steel walls. As Mrs. 
Painter peeks into one of the rooms, 
her eye catches the glint of a shiny 
stainless-steel container that looks 
something like an oversized coffee 
can and is suspended from the steel 
ceiling. Inside the can, Rose ex- 
plains, is a four-inch-thick clear and 
perfect crystal of sodium iodide, a 
chemical brother of table salt. 
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The purpose of the crystal is to 
detect the gamma rays from the 
radioactive atoms inside her body. 
Everyone's body is slightly radio- 
active because everyone's flesh 
contains small amounts of radioac- 
tive carbon, potassium, radium, and 
mesothorium (which are natural in- 
gredients of our food and water ) and 
radioactive cesium and strontium 
(which enter our food as fallout). 
Atoms of these radioactive elements 
are constantly disintegrating, casting 
off bits of themselves in the form of 
nuclear rays. These rays produce 
billionth - of -a - second light flashes 
when they strike the crystal. You can 
see something similar, Rose explains, 
when you look at a luminous watch 
dial through a magnifying glass in 
the dark. The glowing paint comes 
alive with repeating bursts of light, 
looking like a miniature Broadway in 
neon and incandescent bloom. 

In the top part of the can, Rose 
continues, is a tube that 
translates every flash of light it re- 
cords into a bit of electricity. These 
surges of electricity are carried on 
wires to a computer outside the room. 
The computer sorts out the thousands 
of flashes each second and arranges 
them according to how strong they 
are and how frequently they occur. 
This information is projected onto a 
television-like screen as a wavy line. 
Each crest represents a radioactive 
element and the height of the crest 
tells how much of this element the 
body contains. 


vacuum 


Mrs. Painter is now ready to be 
tested. She takes off her shoes and en- 
ters the iron room. Her shoes are left 
behind because the instruments in 
the six-by-eight-foot room are so sen- 
sitive that radioactivity in the floor 
dust can be detected. That’s one rea- 
son for the iron walls: to block most 
of the natural radiation of the ground 
and building and the cosmic rays 
that shower down on us from outer 
space. 

The nurse, too, removes her shoes 
and follows. She directs Mrs. Painter 
to sit on the inflated plastic cushions 
in a tubular steel chair. As soon as 
Mrs. Painter is comfortable, the nurse 
tilts the chair back, then positions the 
crystal to about 16 inches above the 
base of Mrs. Painter's spine — the 


geometric center of her body. The 
crystal is placed there to record as 
much radioactivity from Mrs. Painter 
as possible. 

Afterwards Mrs. Painter’s x-ray 
photographs are processed and 
scanned carefully for evidence of 
bone damage and other abnormali- 
ties. The medical history that her 
doctor provided, and the short his- 
tory she completed when she arrived, 
are studied. Lastly, her measurements 
in the iron room, as revealed on the 
curvy line, are analyzed. Here are 
the sharp peaks that show the pres- 
ence of radium. And here are the 
other peaks that indicate the other 
radioactive elements in her body. 


Back at her home, to which the 
staff car returned her from her adven- 
ture at Argonne, Mrs. Painter is callec 
in a few days by her doctor. He has 
been sent a copy of every form 
Argonne has on Mrs. Painter. The 
whole-body x-ray films remain at the 
laboratory, but the doctor can get 
them whenever he has to use them. 
Mrs. Painter was one of 175 dial 
painters who so far have sat down to 
be counted in the iron rooms. Over 
100 of them were measured in the last 
year. MIT, using another method that 
determines the amount of radium in 
the body by the radioactivity of ex- 
haled air, has measured another 70. 
This represents about only five per- 
cent of the estimated 5000 subjects 
mentioned earlier. How many cases 
will be needed for any conclusions? 
According to Rose, “While our re- 
sults so far are quite significant, we 
would like to have a total 1000 cases 
—about 20 percent of the number we 
believe existing—to achieve the great- 
est accuracy possible.” 
What do the results indicate so far? 
“For one thing,” said Rose, they 
show us that there is no basis for 
the present hysteria about fallout. 
The body doesn’t start having cancers 
with small amounts of radiation. 
Radiation is just like a poison. The 
body can remove small doses without 
any harm, but a huge dose can kill. 
There is a recovery mechanism for 
most poisons and that includes radio- 
activity. On the average, radiation 
from fallout is less than a tenth of 
that necessary radiation we get from 
yearly dental and chest x-rays and 
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less than a fiftieth of the natural 
radiation from rocks and soil. All are 
very small amounts.” 

There are two other reasons for the 
radium studies. One is basic know]- 
edge. Rose puts it, “We want to 
know the natural radioactivity of the 
human body, to establish the condi- 
tions under which the human race has 
survived.” Another reason is that 
some reliable guide is needed for new 
legislation and regulations regarding 
the use of radioactive materials. If the 
standards are set too low, serious and 
permanent dangers to many workers 
will result. If they are set too high, 
the costs of special construction and 
remote control apparatus will be- 
come so burdensome that private 
industry will be discouraged from 
participating in the promise of the 
atomic age. Atomic power, for in- 
stance, would never become a com- 
mercial reality. 


MepIcaL.y, the radium research- 
ers hope to gather enough data to esti- 
mate the threshold for cancer devel- 
opment. At Argonne they're hoping 
for even more. They want to posi- 
tively pinpoint it, if that’s possible. 
To do this, they are studving not only 
persons like Mrs. Painter who worked 
with radium industrially, or persons 
who took radium tonics, but persons 
in a third category who drink water 
from Midwestern wells over 1000 feet 
deep that only recently were found 
to contain abnormally high amounts 
of radium, and those in a fourth cate- 
gory with a minimum of radium in 
their bones who drink water from 
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rivers and lakes and get what radium | 


they have from such foods as Brazil 
nuts. (Deep well water and Brazil 
nuts aren't harmful, incidentally. You 
can drink the water for several life- 
times without accumulating enough 
radium to worry about. And you'd 


have to live on nothing but Brazil | 


nuts for life before you'd have ac- 
cumulated enough radium to be 
measurable. ) 

To get this information on low 
radium content humans, Rose and 
Dr. Austin Brues, of Argonne’s di- 


vision of biology and medicine, and | 


their scientific teammates have 
started a project to amass 10 million 
man-years of data. They're hunting 
down radiation, as medicine over the 
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further can we go?” 

In the bones of Mrs. Painter and 
her “classmates” and in the deep 
wells of the Midwest lies much of the 
answer. END 


the new phase-contrast microscope 
that splits the light beam, retarding 
part of the light. This scope gave him 
the fine definition he needed for clear 
photography. He rebuilt a 35-mm. 
electric-driven camera and synchro- 
nized it with a microscope so that 
both moved together. Low-geared 
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slide at speeds of one-five-thou- 
sandth of an inch an hour. His timers 
could be preset to expose frames as 
often as every 10 seconds or as seldom 
as every hour and a half. 

In the summer of 1948 he set to 
work with this sensitive equipment to 
help Northwestern University Med- 
ical School probe the growth and di- 
vision of malignant cancer cells. On 
the Chicago campus of Northwest- 
ern, researchers prepared tissue cul- 
ture slides from rat tumors and 
rushed them in heated thermos jugs 
to Ott’s Winnetka laboratories, 15 
miles away. The cameras scrutinized 
the cells, but to the disappointment 
of medical researchers no division 
took place. 


THEN one day the intern, charged 
with transporting the cells to Ott, 
carelessly let the cover jiggle off the 
container. When he reached Win- 
netka, the slides were cold and ap- 
parently lifeless. Ott’s first impulse 
was to throw them out, but instead 
he placed them in the microscope and 
started the timer going. When the 
sequence was developed and shown 
in the projection room, the cells at 
first were still. But then they ap- 
peared more active. One pulled into 
a compact round shape. The chromo- 
somes within it lined up and before 
Ott’s amazed eyes split in two as the 
cell divided. From then on whenever 
Ott wanted to get pictures of cancer 
cells growing lustily, he chilled them 
first. Every 30 seconds, day and night 
for a year, Ott exposed a total of 1,- 
041,200 frames in order to make 65,- 
075 feet of film to help scientists learn 
more about the behavior of cancer 
cells, 

Winnetkans suffering from hay fe- 
ver grew perturbed as John Ott 
started another study. During spring 
and early summer he nurtured a 
healthy crop of both regular and 
giant ragweed. Twenty-four time- 
lapse cameras set to work recording 
the growth reactions of the weeds. 
The cameras relentlessly watched the 
growth of the spike-like staminate 
flowers and the pistillate seed-pro- 
ducing flowers. Microscopic pictures 
were taken of ragweed pollen, some 
immersed in the nasal secretion of 
men who suffered from hay fever and 
others in that of men immune to it. 
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“In all I made 12 such experiments. 
half hay fever and half non-hay fever 
samples,” reported Ott, “and in each 
specimen from a person subject to 
hay fever, the ragweed pollen gave 
off droplets of fluid, and in each spec- 
imen from a person not subject to hay 
fever the results were completely 
negative—no droplets were given off.” 

Ott made other experiments with 
dead pollen and had exactly the same 
results. His films suggested to hay 
fever researchers that the body chem- 
istry of people who suffer from hay 
fever may be just right to cause rag- 
weed pollen to give off little droplets 
which might be the source of irrita- 
tion to nasal membranes. 

Still other opportunities to collab- 
orate with medical researchers came 
Ott’s way. With the advice of Dr. 
Earl Barth, head of the Department 
of Radiology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Ott made 
time-lapse pictures of the growth of 
black spot on a rose leaf to illustrate 
the similar way in which tuberculosis 
covers an infected lung. Abbott Lab- 
oratories asked Ott to make a film 
showing how one of the firm’s antibi- 
otics killed amoebae. 

As the years passed Ott’s cameras 
kept on watching the living things 
before them and revealing in time- 
lapse motion pictures additional 
corroboration for many of the long- 
established theories about life proc- 
esses. At the same time the cameras 
also recorded some strange things 
which have set researchers at Belle- 
vue Medical Center in New York, 
Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Medi- 
cine at Ann Arbor, and others, to 
pondering. 

Most arresting of John Ott’s tenta- 
tive findings is the effect of various 
wave lengths of light on the growth 


response of plants and animals. Over 


and over his cameras have recorded 
that plants grow hardier, resist dis- 
(Continued on page 86) 
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? Yull BETTER LIVING 


This page contains information about products and services of interest to Today's 
Health readers. Your requests will be promptly handled. Simply circle the corre- 
sponding number on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. 


In most sections of the country the weather 
is getting colder. Scenes like the one de- 
picted in the cartoon will soon be a reality 
for many of us. It’s time to begin preparing 
for the winter months. Common colds are 
often a winter hazard. Ways to deal with 
them are discussed in the booklet offered 
below. 


Campaign Against the Common Cold. Here 
is an interesting booklet on how one com- 
munity attacked the problem of the com- 
mon cold with a vigorous, county-wide 
educational program. For a free copy, 
circle 462. 


Below is information about more booklets 
that should be of interest to you. 


Let’s Talk Turkey. With Thanksgiving near, 
make preparation of your turkey easier with 
some simple tips. Three booklets from the 
Poultry and Egg National Board cover 
every phase of your Thanksgiving dinner’s 
main attraction from buying the bird to 
carving it. For free copies, circle 507. 


Ski Exercises. If you're a skier you'll love 
“Skeeter” Werner’s suggested 8 basic ex- 
ercises prepared in color by Duofold, mak- 
ers of 2-Layer Insulated Sports Underwear 
in fashion colors. For a free copy, circle 474. 


Non-Drinkers Auto Insurance. If you are a 
total abstainer, you can insure at lower rates 
with Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Savings are passed on to policy-hold- 
ers through a Merit Reduction Plan. For 
complete information about this plan, circle 
374. 


Home Cleaning System. With its patented 
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Sanitary Filter Cone, Filter Queen helps 
your family enjoy more healthful living by 
trapping germ-laden dust and dirt present 
in the air. Complete with deluxe attach- 
ments. To learn what Filter Queen can do 
for your home, circle 245. 











“Isn't it marvelous that no two snowflakes 
are exactly alike?” 


Life Insurance. A $1000 old line legal re- 
serve life insurance policy especially for 
people age 50 to 80 is offered by the Old 
American Insurance Company of Kansas 
City. It’s possible to handle the entire trans- 
action by mail. For detailed information, 
circle 294, 


Foot Comfort for those active hours. Bare- 
foot Freedom oxfords (leather soles, low 
heels), are made over basic tested lasts, and 
fit in arch, instep, heel. Four to 12, 
AAAAAA to EEEEEE. For a free booklet 
showing many styles, circle 494. 
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For Quick, Easy Relaxation. The original 
Contour Chair-Lounge is designed to fit the 
curves of your body and gives you “cradle 
comfort.” It is available in five sizes to fit 
every figure type. For complete informa- 
tion, circle 401. 


Maternity Fashions. For a wide selection of 
smartly designed maternity apparel, shop by 
mail from Crawford’s. It’s so easy and con- 
venient. For a free fashion catalog, circle 
459. 


Footwear for Baby. A folder on Buntees 
Baby Shoes and a reprint of an article en- 
titled “My Baby’s Shoes” from a recent 
issue of TODAY’S HEALTH are enlight- 
ening and authoritative... help you to se- 
lect proper footwear for your baby. For 
your free copy, circle 441. 


Home Drinking Fountain. Wherever you 
have a water faucet you can easily install 
a Haws “Fountainette.” Designed for 
kitchen, bathroom and other home uses it 
does not interfere with the use of faucet or 
sink. For complete details on this handy 
item, circle 438. 


Start Baby Out Right. Your new baby de- 
serves the best start in life. The Nursmatic 
nurser reduces air swallowing, is simple, 
safe and sanitary to use. For a free pam- 
phlet on this new technique in bottle feed- 
ing, circle 344, 


Freezing and Tenderizing Procedures. This 
new leaflet from Adolph’s outlines tender- 
izing and freezing methods, storage times, 
thawing, cooking of frozen meats, prepar- 
ing economy cuts with meat tenderizer 
before freezing. For your free copy, cir- 
cle 480. 


“Hearing Progress.” This quarterly maga- 
zine, published by the Maico Hearing 
Foundation, contains news items and ar- 
ticles of interest to the hard of hearing. For 
your free copy, circle 386. 


For Pain Relief. Driving fatigue, back ache, 
tension, neck and shoulder strain? Get fast, 
positive relief with Sacro-Ease, recom- 
mended by many physicians. Illustrated 
booklet gives complete information on 
models for automobile, office, wheel chair, 
and home use, including free trial offer. 


Circle 508. 


New “Twin” Breast Form. Created by the 
designer of the famed Lov-E’ brassieres, 
the “Twin” breast form assures normal ap- 
pearance after surgery. Custom-fitted and 
weight-adjusted for the individual wearer, 
it comes in 28 size variations. For a list of 
retailers, circle 332. 


“Menu Magic.” This recipe booklet will add 
many new and delicious sauces, dressings, 
desserts and beverages to party and every- 
day menus. Included are many of the hun- 
dreds of uses of ReaLemon Brand Lemon 
Juice. Circle 334 for a free copy. 


Protein Bread. The selection of good tast- 
ing, quality protein food for your family as 
well as for those on special diets is made 
easier by the availability of V-10 Protein 
Bread. This light textured bread is rich in 
complete protein. For free information, 
circle 443, 
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ks Ra + 


Promotes rapid healing. 


Relieves unpleasant itching — 
dries up excess moisture, 
but won't dry out skin. 


Especially recommended for cuts, 
chafes, rashes, minor abrasions, etc. 
At your druggist’s now. 


Merck Sharp & Dohme 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA MEDICATED POWDER 


GUARDS AGAINST INFECTION 


NO BANDAGE 
NEEDED 


B.F.1. is a trademark of merck & Co., Inc. 
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FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Private schoo! program for children of all ages 
with educational and emotional problems. Indi- 
vidual placement in one of seven ranch or sub- 
urban resident centers. Mild year round climate 
Summer camp oe aden Write for view 
giving complete information 


Lyndon Brown, President, Box 4008 B, Austin, Texas 
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ehitdre cational exploration. Psycholo- 
injured 1 Medical ami peychiatric 
upers « jHome mi individual training 
Summer Program. Ke y es. Write for pamphiet 
John A. Moron, M.5.5.W., Director 
Box A, 2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City 9, Missouri 
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Contest 1959 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return. All types 
of manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details 
of famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure AM. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


VARICOSE 
VEINS 


Tired Legs, Leg Cramps Relieved 





Sifaer-Sheer 
51 GAUGE ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Nylon, full-feoted, full-fashioned. So sheer, they look 
like regular nylons — yet give comfortable, uniform 
support. No overhose needed. In French Nude, 
White, Black. At Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort® Shops, 
Drug, Dept., Surgical Supply Stores. $12.95 pair. 


Free booklet—Dr. Scholl's, Dept. E11, Chicago 10, U1. 
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Meet John Ott 


(Continued from page 83) 


ease, and produce a natural pattern 
of sex distribution when they live in 
sunlight. Keep the same plant be- 
neath electric lights or even beneath 
sunlight shining through glass and 
things begin to change. Vary the 
wave lengths in artificial light, and 
changes become more pronounced. 
Morning glories refused to open 
beneath his regular photographic 
floodlights. With blue photo-floods, 
they opened halfway. At last when 
Ott placed blue filters over the blue 
lights, the flowers responded by open- 
ing all the way. Ott also discovered 
that try as he might he could not get 
an apple to mature and turn red when 
the only sunlight it enjoyed reached 
it through ordinary glass. But once 
he replaced the glass with a plastic 
which would transmit ultraviolet 
rays the apple quickly turned ripe 
red. Pumpkin vines flourished be- 
neath fluorescent lights, but all the 
female flowers turned brown and 
dropped off before pumpkins could 
be produced. At the same time the 
male pollen flowers grew vigorously. 
When Ott grew pumpkin vines 
beneath white lights, the female 
flowers thrived but the male flowers 


died. 


AFTER his work with pumpkins Ott 
made time-lapse pictures of tropical 
fish. He varied the lights as he had 
with the pumpkins. Beneath pink 
lights the fish produced eggs which 
hatched into 80 percent female and 
20 percent male fish with greatly re- 
tarded development of secondary sex 
characteristics in the males. Shortly 
afterwards a chinchilla breeder in 
New Jersey, hearing of Ott’s experi- 
ments, discovered that she could con- 
trol the sex of her chinchillas. She 
obtained female babies if she kept 
the animals under blue light and male 
offspring if she kept them under 
standard incandescent bulbs which 
have a pinkish glow. 

Still other evidence accumulated 
in Otts time-lapse laboratories to 
show that plants and animals and 
also human beings suffer if they are 
deprived of the full spectrum of nat- 
ural light. Concerned about the se- 
rious indoor lighting problem posed 


by these tentative time-lapse findings, 
General Electric has retained John 
Ott to press new studies. Other re- 
searchers have taken an interest in 
the effects of light as a contributing 
factor to human disease. At Bellevue, 
John Ott’s ideas about the effects of 
light are being tested on cancer pa- 
tients. Loyola University recognized 
Ott’s contribution to medical research 
by awarding him an honorary doctor 
of science degree. He was made a 
member of the university's depart- 
ment of biology. Michigan State 
University appointed him to its de- 
partment of horticulture. 

In his book, My Ivory Cellar*, 
which tells the story of Ott’s adven- 
tures with time-lapse photography, he 
says, “I have hardly scratched the sur- 
face as far as the possible applications 
of time-lapse photography to all kinds 
of research projects.” 

Working patiently with his cam- 
eras to explore the strange time-lapse 
world in which life processes can be 
speeded up so that they can be ob- 
served more easily, John Ott is quick 
to shy away from drawing premature 
conclusions from his findings. He has 
collaborated too closely with scien- 
tists to make that mistake. 

“The time-lapse camera merely 
points the way toward new areas of 
research,” says John Ott. “I count 
upon men trained in the scientific 
disciplines to examine my findings 
and make the best use of them. But 
scientists will always find me ready 
to use time-lapse photography as a 
tool to aid them in their studies.” END 


Fightin’ Physicians 
(Continued from page 51) 


canine who interrupted his rounds. 

A call might take a doctor for a 
50-mile ride into the badlands to an 
isolated ranch where a horse had 
fallen on a cowpuncher or again five 
miles out of town to the bedside of a 
child down with diphtheria. Except 
to the afflicted, the saddlebags he 
used were never a thing of beauty. 
Two leather pouches fitted with com- 
partments for bottles were connected 
by a broad leather strap which fitted 
across the saddle. 


*Twentieth Century Press, Inc., Chicago 6. 
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What could the doctor do for the 
cowboy? He might yank a board off 
the barn wall and use it, with part of 
a bedsheet, to make a‘splint for a 
broken leg. To relieve a child’s diph- 
theria he carried a sharp pen knife. 
Stabbing the small sufferer through 
the windpipe, he’d let life-giving air 
into the suffocating lungs. Doc sewed 
up a frontier boy’s cuts without any 
palaver. If the lad had been injured 
helping his folks, he was permitted 
to cry; but if, as was often the case, 
he’d been hurt in some devilment, 
custom demanded that he keep a stiff 
upper lip. 

Frontier doctors worked among 
people who believed deeply in the 
powers of asafetida to ward off con- 
tagion if placed in a bag around a 
person’s neck. Folks considered sul- 
phur and molasses as blood purifiers 
and used bacon rinds to ripen boils. 
Compared to such simple remedies, 
his prescriptions of opium, ipecac, 
tartarized antimony, and spirits of 
niter appeared to frontier families as 
today’s wonder drugs appear to us. 
Rarely with more equipment than his 
lancet, stethoscope, syringes, obstet- 
ric instruments, and a hot water bot- 
tle, the doctor had to cope with the 
dangers of frontier childbirth and of 
accidents and wasting disease. 

The responsibility of giving young 
couples premarital advice often 
rested on his professional shoulders 
as well. This doesn’t mean he had no 
emotional and marital troubles of his 
own. For example, just as did other 
officers, many early Army doctors 
took Indian wives, Then the War De- 
partment issued orders that all offi- 
cers must drop their squaws. Dr. 
Samuel C. Muir was one of the sur- 
geons affected by the new rule. He 
had a squaw and a family of four 
children. The doughty Scotch doctor 
exploded with a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

“May God forbid that a son of 
Caledonia should ever desert his 
child or disown his clan,” he wrote. 
Then he resigned from the services 
to devote the rest of his professional 
life to curing the ills of Indians and 
whites alike. 

For his multitudinous services a 
saddlebag doctor sometimes made as 
little as $75 a year. Dr. Francis A. 
Lang, who practiced on the high 
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prairies in the 1880's, recalled in his 
memoirs being paid in hay and grain 
for his horse, potatoes by the sack, 
butter, milk, cream, or if it was winter 
and nature’s ice box was functioning, 
a quarter of beef. 

Usually the first trained doctors in 
a region were military surgeons. Such 
a surgeon, Col. William B. Davis, 
wryly remarked that in most parts of 
the West you had to shoot a man to 
start a graveyard. At Fort Totten 
where he was stationed, they froze 
to death, too. With the temperature 
hovering around 50 below zero for 
weeks on end and howling blizzards 
sweeping down on this Dakota post, 
Davis’ first three deaths were freez- 
ings. Cases of frostbite were frequent 
and severe. 

Probably the chief medical prob- 
lem of Army surgeons year in and 
year out was scurvy, On their diet of 
salt meat, white bread, soda biscuits, 
syrup, lard, black coffee, and hard- 
tack, the soldiers could not long re- 
main healthy. They rarely obtained 
fruit or fresh meat and vegetables. 
Not until each post was required to 
have its own truck garden did the 
situation improve. 


Army surgeons took to the field 
with the troopers when an Indian 
fight threatened. Dr. Thomas Maghee 
rode into the fight at Bates Creek on 
July 4, 1874. He was dressing a sol- 
dier’s wound when a Sioux bullet 
grazed his forehead. Here is the of- 
ficial War Department version: 

“While dressing the wound of Pri- 
vate Gable, he was the object of the 
direct fire of an Indian, partly hidden 
in a ravine, until, laying down his 
instruments for a moment, he took his 
carbine and stepping out a few paces, 
killed the Indian and then returned 
quietly to his work.” 

Maghee then packed the wounded 
man 100 miles on horseback through 
heat and dust to safety. 

Later, Doctor Maghee went into 
private practice at Rawlins, Wyo- 
ming. In the dead of winter with 
thermometers pushing 40 below, he 
made regular trips to patients on the 
Snake River, 60 miles. distant. The 
only way he could survive these long 
trips was to ride until he got thor- 
oughly cold and then dismount. 
Holding onto the tail of his horse, 
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Week-ends in the snow, Christmas at Grandma's, 
can be fun—your routine winter driving relaxed 
—if backache, eye strain, fatigue are left behind. 
Doctors recommend Sacro-Ease coast to coast. 
10-day money back trial. Sold by Orthopedic and 
Surgical Dealers everywhere. 


A THOUGHTFUL GIFT TO RELIEVE PAIN 


See what ‘Soft Cushion 
slump” does to back mus- 
cles and nerves, with re- 
sulting pain, tension. 


With Sacro-Ease you sit 
erect, comfortable, with 
weight evenly distributed, 
muscles and nerves relaxed. 
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Young people with little self-confidence 
might have ego built with this 


NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 


a 


Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 


Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for group helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 

build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration —sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 


From Mr. Anderson's own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 


magic book for younger people. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


The young don’t need prodding 
to perfect these tricks. Even most 
lacking in self-confidence are sure 
to be proud to baffle and amaze. 
And so, from show for family to 
friends, they will be delighted 
later on to give shows for money 
at parties like Mr. Anderson. 
Being an enthusiastic, mystified 
audience will be doing your part. 


To get book, described, How TO 
BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George 
B. Anderson—63 pages, stiff 
cover; 5% x 8%"; black and one 
color; secrets for 25 fascinating 
tricks; clearly illustrated — send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
Haywood Publishing Company, 

PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley's EZZZZzzz> Gum 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps to 
keep young teeth clean and nice. Try it. 





he would run until he was warmed 
up again. Then he’@ mount and ride 
until once more he ‘was so stiff with 
cold that he had tb get down and 
literally run for his life. 

Neither Doctor Maghee nor any 
other saddlebag doctor had a nurse 
to help him. Only the shepherds, cow- 
| boys, miners, or homesteaders were 
on hand to tend an injured friend. 
|They weren't the sort who would 
faint at the sight of blood. Doctor 
Maghee recalled how tender and pa- 
tient they were with the sick. With 
the aid of untutored men like these, 
‘he undertook plastic surgery on the 





face of a sheepherder who had dis- 
charged his shotgun in his face. After 
39 operations, the victim’s face was 
restored. 

Not all the great doctors who prac- 
ticed in the old West confined their 
contributions to medicine. Dr. Lafay- 
ette Houghton Bunnell accompanied 
the famed Mariposa Battalion in 
1851. Pursuing the hostile Indians, 
the force camped opposite the stu- 
pendous cliff now known as El] Capi- 

| tan. It was Doctor Bunnell who gave 
| the name Yosemite to the yawning 
| valley which today draws visitors 
| from all over the world. 

| 

Dr. John Evans often wrapped 
himself in his shaggy buffalo robe and 
| slumped down on the floor of a fron- 
tier cabin to get a few hours of rest. 
Lying there in the filth, he dreamed 
| of great seats of learning in the West. 
|His dreams became reality when he 
| founded Northwestern University in 
| Evanston, a town which bears his 
name, and Denver University in Den- 
ver. Abraham Lincoln made him the 
second territorial governor of Colo- 
rado. As governor, Evans proved a 
master at maintaining peace with the 
| Indians during the Civil War, when 
the settlements were exposed to sav- 
age attack. 

Certainly saddlebag doctors and 
military surgeons alike, and many ir- 
regular practitioners too, met the 
same hardships, knew the same ad- 
ventures as other men, enjoyed the 
same triumphs in the winning of the 
West. But true to their calling, these 
were men who found the challenge 
of disease even more fascinating than 
the challenge of the westering fron- 
tier. END 
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This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


...the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


Do you realize that prevention of disease by immuniza- 
tion is a family affair? 

Your childhood immunizations . . . or even those you 
may have received during military service . . . cannot be 
relied upon to protect you for the rest of your life. 

Take, for example, diphtheria and tetanus—serious dis- 
eases sometimes very difficult to treat. As proved by recent 
outbreaks, diphtheria (which most people thought was 
completely under control) is still a potential threat. And 
as for tetanus, it’s simply good sense for adults, as well as 
children, to be protected against the dreaded disease of 


Outstanding Parke-Davis products for immu- 
nization today include polio, adenovirus, and 


lockjaw that can result from common accidents. 


And then there are polio and influenza. Remember that 
polio is by no means limited to children. It often strikes 
adults, frequently in severe form. As for influenza, recent 
epidemics have underscored the need for immunization. 
Remember, too, that a childhood smallpox vaccination 
cannot be relied upon to give permanent protection. 

So, be on the safe side. Immunization is a family 
affair—important not only to today’s children, but to their 
fathers and mothers as well. 
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influenza vaccines. We began making diph- 


theria antitoxin in 1894 and have been making 


PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICINES SINCE 1866 


smallpox vaccine since 1898, bacterial vaccines 
since 1907, and a combined diphtheria-tetanus- 
pertussis immunizing agent since 1947, 





